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MORALITY AND IMAGINATION IN JACQUES LE 
FATALISTE 


By GRIMSLEY 


The apparent chaos of Jacques le Fataliste and Diderot’s alleged 
intention of copying English and other models probably help to 
explain the unjust neglect into which the work was allowed to fall 
for long periods of French literary history; it was felt to be a pro- 
duction that was quite untypical of its author—a rather unfortunate 
excursion into a form of humor to which he was temperamentally 
unsuited. To many readers it seemed little more than a feeble attempt 
to reproduce Sterne’s inimitable whimsicality; for others it was an 
elephantine effort to rival the technique of Voltaire’s philosophical 
satire; some, too, were shocked by the seemingly gratuitous intro- 
duction of Rabelaisian episodes which (it was thought) added noth- 
ing to the main theme except an offensive element of coarseness. 
Closer study of the novel in recent years has led to a more equitable 
appreciation—and sometimes to excessive praise—of its individual 
qualities, so that today many critics consider Jacques le Fataliste to 
be a highly personal achievement valuable for its own sake and for 
the light it throws upon an important stage of Diderot’s philosophical 
and literary development.* 

What is now fairly clear is that in Jacques le Fataliste the mature 
Diderot, less dogmatic in his views and increasingly impressed—and 
perhaps disconcerted—by the vagaries and contradictions of human 
existence, is seriously criticizing traditional views of art and meta- 
physics: he seems to be affirming that the defect of the older literary 
and philosophical conventions was to imprison experience in a pre- 
determined mold which did violence to the rich variety and com- 
plexity of man’s actual existence. According to him, the average 
reader runs the risk of identifying the artificiality of certain art-forms 
with the reality they purport to represent, just as many philosophers 
are liable to be deceived by the ambitious claims of a particular meta- 
physical “system”; but both these attitudes imply a rigid viewpoint 
which is essentially sterile. 

In this respect there seems no reason to doubt the importance of 


1 For complete bibliographical details and the history of the work’s varying 
fortunes, see J. R. Loy, Diderot’s Determined Fatalist (New York, 1950)—this 
is also the fullest discussion of the subject in recent years. Although the ultimate 
emphasis of this article is rather different, I am pleased to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Dr. Loy’s study on a number of points. See also Alice Green 
Fredman, Diderot and Sterne (New York, 1955). 
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the influence of both Sterne and Voltaire on the genesis of Jacques le 
Fataliste, although Diderot treats their work as a mere starting point 
for the development of themes which are treated in his own charac- 
teristic manner and in accordance with his own particular preoccu- 
pations. He could not, of course, have been unmindful of the fact 
that Sterne, too, had been interested in an experimental approach to 
novel-writing,? and it seems equally plausible to suppose, as R. L. 
Cru has already pointed out, that at the philosophical level Diderot 
was trying to do for Spinoza what Voltaire had already done for 
Leibniz.* Jacques’s “fatalism’”—like Candide’s “optimism’—is an 
abstract, a priori doctrine which either ignores reality altogether or 
treats it in a quite incongruous and grotesque way; like Voltaire, 
Diderot refutes the verbal pretensions of the “systematizer” by appeal- 
ing to everyday experience. 

Diderot’s satirical purpose is already clear from the early state- 
ment that “Jacques disait que son capitaine disait que tout ce qui 
nous arrive de bien et de mal ici-bas était écrit la-haut,”* for he 
thereby stresses the superficiality of a secondhand philosophy ac- 
cepted solely on another’s authority and owing little or nothing to 
a man’s own experience. The constantly reiterated “écrit la-haut” 
in all kinds of situations (a device similar to Voltaire’s ironical use 
of Leibnizian phraseology) and the indiscriminate application of 
“fatalistic” doctrine to all events, both great and small, are enough 
to reveal the emptiness of the system as an “explanation” of human 
problems: by claiming to explain everything, such a “philosophy” 
explains nothing. 

Its inadequacy is exposed still further by the reactions of Jacques 
himself who, in spite of his earnest efforts to adapt his life to his 
doctrine, is unable to live it out consistently: he admits that he “can- 
not help laughing and crying” like other men and that his striving 
for detachment is but a futile attempt to “deliver himself from care.” 
Often his invocation of “destiny” is little more than a pathetic effort 
to console himself for past misfortunes. At other times his decision 
to “consult destiny” merely expresses a very realistic obedience to 
the impulse of self-preservation.*° When he does act with courage 
and resolve (for example, in his treatment of the brigands at the 


2 For this aspect of the subject (which is not discussed in the present study), 
see the works of J. R. Loy and A. G. Fredman referred to above. 

3 Cf. R. L. Cru, Diderot as a Disciple of English Thought (New York, 1913). 
For Diderot’s reaction to Spinoza, see J. R. Loy, Chap. 6, and especially P. Ver- 
ni¢re, Spinoza et la pensée francaise (Paris, 1954), II, 555 ff. (Unfortunately, 
this work does not deal fully with Jacques le Fataliste.) 

4 (Euvres complétes de Diderot, ed. Assézat (Paris, 1875), VI, 9. All subse- 
quent quotations are taken from this volume and edition, which will hereafter be 
referred to by page number only. 

5 Cf. Jacques’s reactions to the armed convoy: “II n’en était pas a trente pas, 
que les gardes de la Ferme ou les cavaliers de maréchaussée le couchent en joue, 
et lui crient: ‘Arréte, retourne sur tes pas, ou tu es mort... .’ Jacques s’arréta 
tout court, consulta le destin dans sa téte: il lui sembla que le destin lui disait: 
Retourne sur tes pas: ce qu'il fit” (p. 58). 
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inn), his doctrine seems far behind him, and he behaves like a man 
dominating, rather than dominated by, his “fate.” 

Diderot is prevented from being a mere imitator of Sterne and 
Voltaire—and to their names we should add that of Rabelais—by 
his determination to subordinate these and other influences to a 
more original intention: both the experimental-literary and the 
satirical-philosophical elements of the novel reflect a personal effort 
to confront the formal, abstract, and overgeneralized approach to art 
and life with the variety and inconsequence of concrete reality. To 
the static inflexibility of false aesthetic and philosophical absolutes 
Diderot opposes the dynamism and—to use Spitzer’s term—the 
“mobility” of actual experience. As he had already been concerned 
with the idea before reading Tristram Shandy or Candide, these works 
merely suggested a new technique whereby its implications could be 
further explored. 

Here I wish to deal with only one aspect of this fundamental idea 
—the bearing of Diderot’s imaginative treatment of his theme upon 
his attitude toward morality. This was an issue which he had already 
raised in Le Neveu de Rameau—a work with which Jacques le Fata- 
liste has important and interesting affinities—but he now deals with 
it in a rather different way. J. R. Loy has already stressed the neces- 
sity of distinguishing between the “fatalism” of Jacques le Fataliste 
(the mere parody of a true philosophy) and the “determinism” to 
which Diderot subscribed and which Jacques, too, sometimes ex- 
pounds.® Whereas the incompatibility of fatalism and actual existence 
is too obvious to require logical refutation, a philosophy of determin- 
ism involves a number of difficult moral problems. To the factitious 
abstract necessity imposed on man from outside or else naively 
accepted by him on another’s word, Diderot opposes a more subtle 
fourm of necessity which operates from within. For him the particular 
strength of such a view is that life can be considered deterministically 
and yet still left with its complex variety. The whole is constant (for, 
says Diderot, there is nothing but “matter’’), and yet its components 
are infinitely variable. The relationship of cause and effect remains 
extremely complicated, because to the innate endowment of inherited 
temperament must be added the influence of environment as well as the 
variations introduced by the development of material substance into 
different forms of “sensitive matter.”” The principle of “transform- 
ism” or “evolution” allows reality to “mind,” not as a distinct sub- 
stance, but as a highly developed and refined form of that “matter” 
which constitutes the ultimate reality of the universe. 

Diderot considers that this type of determinism cannot be recon- 
ciled with traditional ideas of “freedom” and “free will” (which he 
seems mistakenly to identify with unpredictable, unmotivated action) ,’ 


6 See also O. E. Fellows and A. G. Green, “Diderot and the abbé Dulaurens,” 
Diderot Studies, ed. O. E. Fellows and N. L. Torrey (Syracuse, 1949), I, 78. 

7 Cf. A. H. Wilson, Diderot: The Testing Years (New York, 1957), p. 250; 
Diderot Studies, I, 78. 
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since such notions presuppose a clear-cut distinction between physical 
and moral worlds. “La distinction d’un monde physique et d’un 
monde moral lui [to Jacques’s captain] semblait vide de sens.” Obe- 
dient to his master’s teaching, “Jacques ne connaissait ni le nom de 
vice, ni le nom de vertu; il prétendait qu’on était heureusement ou 
malheureusement né.”* “Mental” events are powerless to alter this 
basic truth, and at most we can say that “l"homme injuste est modifié 
par le baton” (p. 181).° However, the presence of “mind” does allow 
some degree of insight into the meaning of “necessary” actions, 
even though it cannot radically modify their direction. In certain 
cases—and Le Neveu de Rameau had made the same point—a man 
can identify himself consciously with what is also given, thereby 
deliberately taking upon himself his own “determined” nature.’° 

To appreciate the full force of the ethical problem in Jacques le 
Fataliste we have to consider not only the obvious passages of serious 
rational discussion, but also—and especially—its imaginative elabora- 
tion through different types of characterization, for it is in his delinea- 
tion of character that Diderot reveals most clearly certain extreme 
implications of his basic attitude. It is particularly to this aspect of 
the novel that I should like to call attention. 

It has been suggested that the two main interlocutors represent 
different aspects of Diderot’s own personality.’ It is quite true that 
one of the main topics of conversation between Jacques and his 
master—that of “freedom” and “necessity’—deals with a subject 
very close to Diderot’s heart and mind, and from this point of view 
the characters are apt to become mouthpieces for the expression of 
their author’s own ideas. This is particularly so in the case of 
Jacques who, in spite of his professed adherence to fatalism, also illus- 
trates, as we have seen, a form of determinism which merits more 
serious examination; moreover, the problem of freedom-versus- 
necessity still remains, whichever of the two philosophies is adopted. 
But as “characters”—that is, as independent beings purporting to 
exist in their own right and not as mere spokesmen of Diderot’s 
own ideas—their principal function is to discredit a fatalism which 
he himself did not accept. Rather than “le Diderot moraliste et sensi- 
ble,” the Master suggests the kind of human being who is satisfied 
with a passive acceptance of everyday conventions and stereotyped 
values: he unthinkingly acquiesces in traditional notions of “vice” 


8 The same expression is also used in Le Neveu de Rameau and Le Réve de 
d'Alembert. Cf. also the famous letter to Landois: “Mais s'il n’y a point de li- 
berté, il n’y a point d’action qui mérite la louange ou le blame; il n’y a ni vice ni 
vertu, rien dont il faille récompenser ou chatier.” Ceuvres, XIX, 432 ff. 

®“Mais quoique l'homme bien ou malfaisant ne soit pas libre, I"homme n’en 
est pas moins un étre qu'on modifie; c'est par cette raison qu'il faut détruire le 
malfaisant sur la place publique.” Jdem. 

10 Cf. my earlier article, “Psychological Aspects of Le Neveu de Rameau,” 
MLQ, XVI (1955), 195-209. 

11D. Mornet, Diderot: L’homme et l’auvre (Paris, 1941): “Le maitre, c'est 
le Diderot moraliste et sensible ; Jacques ie philosophe matérialiste” (p. 140). 
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and “virtue,” “free will” and the purposefulness of Providence. He 
lacks true individuality since his beliefs have not been properly tested 
by experience and, like Jacques, he is inclined to draw hasty and 
incorrect conclusions from misleading appearances. 

Significantly, he is known throughout, not by his proper name but 
as “the Master”—a title that is indicative of his anonymity: he is 
little more than a robot, a mere automate. “Il a des yeux comme 
vous et moi; mais on ne sait la plupart du temps s'il regarde. II ne 
dort pas, il ne veille pas non plus; i se laisse exister: c’est sa fonction 
habituelle” (p. 32; my italics). His actions are restricted to a monoto- 
nous repetition of the same gestures, which constitute “the three 
great resources of his life’—looking at his watch, taking snuff, and 
questioning Jacques, for “il ne savait que devenir sans sa montre, 
sans sa tabati¢re et sans Jacques” (ibid.). Aesthetically, no doubt, the 
characterization is weak and colorless, but from the point of view of 
the novel’s satirical purpose the Master’s function is clear enough: 
he is the type of mechanical human being who, for the most part, is 
content to “exist” (he cannot be said to “live’’) in accordance with 
the opinions of the average—or less than average—man. His occa- 
sional bewilderment and astonishment at the unexpected events which 
seem to go beyond the limits of his carefully ordered scheme of exist- 
ence serve only to emphasize the insufficiency of his whole attitude. 

In the case of Jacques, too, it is probably less rewarding to con- 
sider him as a facet of Diderot’s own personality, “le philosophe 
matérialiste” (although at times he certainly is that), than as an 
essentially human figure. His fatalism, as we have seen, is too remote 
from experience to be a valid personal philosophy and, as such, can 
scarcely be admitted as an authentic version of Diderot’s “material- 
ism” :"* its absurdity becomes manifest as soon as it is contrasted with 
Jacques’s essential humanity which causes him to base his actions on 
the impulses of his own physical and emotional nature rather than 
on his professed “principles.” In spite of his fatalism, he is “la meil- 
leure pate d’homme qu’on puisse imaginer” (p. 24)—‘“bon homme, 
franc, honnéte, brave, attaché, fidéle, trés-tétu, encore plus bavard” 
(p. 181). To his master, the robot, he may indeed seem to be “un 
diable d’homme,” but to the reader he is a normal man, not at all 
exceptional in his desires, though sometimes refreshingly and humor- 
ously vigorous in the zealous way he translates them into action. If 
the Master remains a shadowy, almost abstract representative of a 
conventional, though widespread human attitude, his servant’s indi- 
viduality is typical of any man who, knowing himself to be a creature 
of flesh and blood, is willing to accept the down-to-earth implications 
of his material nature. Without believing or disbelieving in life after 
death, he is determined to enjoy this one to the full (p. 195), accept- 


12 In a work so long and digressive as Jacques, it is not advisable to look for 
any absolute consistency of characterization. Jacques and his master are in sev- 
eral respects composite figures adapted to the author’s changing moods and inter- 
ests. I am concerned here with the main emphasis. 
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ing the pleasures of immediate existence wherever he can find them 
and knowing that, in spite of his “philosophy,” he must share the joys 
and sorrows which are the common lot of humanity. It is the con- 
trast between the two attitudes of Jacques and his master and the 
opposition of both characters to their respective “systems” that pro- 
vide a constant source of comic effect. 

To this satirico-comical aspect of his novel Diderot tries to oppose 
a more positive and constructive view of the human situation, one 
that can be derived from a “determinist” (rather than a “fatalist’”’) 
and (as he believes) more realistic conception of man’s situation. 
The principal weakness of fatalism being its tendency to confine com- 
plex reality within the limits of a falsely abstract theory, a genuine 
materialism will (he implies) liberate human beings and allow them 
to develop and proliferate in accordance with the demands of their 
own natures. Each man’s life may be the result of material causes, 
but the pattern of these influences is so vast and intricate that no 
two human beings will ever be identical. Far from restricting variety, 
“determinism” will (in Diderot’s view) encourage it. “Premiére- 
ment, la nature est si variée, surtout dans les instincts et les caractéres, 
qu’il n’y a rien de si bizarre dans l’imagination d’un poéte dont l’ex- 
périence et l’observation ne vous offrissent le modéle dans la nature” 
(p. 68). This means that the refutation of fatalism, already effected 
through the portrayal of the “normal” humanity of Jacques and his 
master, can be given still greater force by the description of a rich 
and varied gallery of personalities who, by acting on the basis of 
their own innate temperaments and potentialities, seem devoid of any 
thought of fatalistic or other a priori doctrines. It is in this connec- 
tion that the minor episodes and digressions assume a particular sig- 
nificance, for they allow Diderot to present a whole range of bizarre 
characters whose very existence forms a living repudiation of abstract 
“philosophies.” 

In spite of differences of theme and mood, the subsidiary “stories” 
are mostly concerned with the portrayal of originaux. In this 
respect Jacques le Fataliste is again connected with Le Neveu de 
Rameau, for there, too, Diderot, while professing personal disapproval, 
had spoken of the eccentric as a man whose very idiosyncrasy served 
as a challenge to the false uniformity of current social values.’ 
Jacques has a similar purpose, but, whereas Le Neveu had for the 
most part sought to focus attention on one very striking individual, 
Jacques gives a multiplicity of examples, ranging from the comic 
to the near-tragic. Now the original, by his very oddity, implies that 
there are no general “principles” which are valid for him: basing his 
conduct on the law of his own being, he is content to be “what he 
is,” regardless of social and moral consequences. As the product of 
~~ 18 The merit of the original is to break “cette fastidieuse uniformité que notre 
éducation, nos conventions de société, nos bienséances d’usage ont introduite. . . . 


S’il en parait dans une compagnie, c’est un grain de levain qui fermente et qui 
restitue 4 chacun une portion de son individualité naturelle.” CEuvres, V, 389. 
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forces outside his control, he is “determined,” but he is also an indi- 
vidual who often delights in his unconventionality and uniqueness. 
Gousse is a typical example: judged by ordinary standards, his be- 
havior is quite erratic and unpredictable and certainly eludes classifi- 
cation under the normal categories of “good” and “bad”; in fact, he 
is “un original sans principes,” who is liable to take perverse pleasure 
in confounding our normal expectancy. Yet this peculiarity can be 
said to have some personal moral significance, since it is derived from 
an internal necessity which expresses, so to speak, the intrinsic 
essence of that particular being. 

This stress upon individuality is reinforced by Diderot’s growing 
belief in the inadequacy of contemporary social values. The seeming 
objectivity of man-made laws rests on no solid ethical foundation 
and, in the Entretien d’un Pére avec ses Enfants, Diderot had tenta- 
tively suggested (while also indicating the danger of the principle) 
that “il n’y a point de lois pour le sage,” who can find a surer guide 
for conduct in the promptings of his own heart. Moreover, if we 
examine society itself, we find, as Le Neveu de Rameau had vividly 
shown, no scrupulous observance of the “general conscience” but a 
swarm of idiosyncrasies, each man adapting universal moral prin- 
ciples to suit his own profession and situation and, needless to say, 
practicing—if not openly advocating—the viewpoint best calculated 
to serve his own interests. Jacques, too, insists that “la vie se passe 
en quiproquo.” “II y a les quiproquo d’amour, les quiproquo d’amitié, 
les quiproquo de politique, de finance, d’église, de magistrature, de 
commerce, de femmes, de maris . . .” (p. 60). If, therefore, we look 
closely at social life, we shall find it full of anomalies which seem to 
impugn the value of general moral principles. In certain cases—and 
this was certainly true of the Nephew—the eccentric. is simply an 
enlarged and franker version of the vices which actually exist in 
society and which most people seek to dissemble. Therefore, before 
dismissing an original as a kind of strange excrescence on the social 
body, we ought to consider the possibility of his having a social sig- 
nificance of his own. 

Diderot raises this very point in the curious episode of the dueling 
captains. Here are two men apparently obsessed by a strange “mania” 
which does not fit into ordinary moral notions. Are they really 
“friends” or “enemies”? At first sight they seem to be remarkable 
exceptions who have to be accepted in all their singularity; but, sug- 
gests Diderot, a more careful study of their behavior may show that 
these “friends” were “tormented by a violent, secret jealousy” which 
is “a feeling that friendship does not always extinguish.” Their mania, 
therefore, was but the outward, if indirect, expression of a struggle 
for mastery and superiority. Furthermore, such eccentrics may be 
mere anachronisms—two paladins born “out of time.” Changing 
social values lend strangeness to conduct which in an earlier age 
might have seemed quite normal and meritorious. Were not these 
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officers but a typical instance of a now outmoded “spirit of chivalry” ? 
If particular vices and virtues are as transitory as other fashions, 
then relationships like these may not after all be so unusual. 

Diderot suggests that if we broaden the issue still further and look 
at humanity with disillusioned eyes, we shall find a yet more sobering 
truth—that men’s lives are not inspired by “moral” aims but by a 
kind of primordial struggle for power and domination. We consider 
behavior like that of the dueling officers to be quite freakish, but 
dueling, as the expression of a striving for superiority, is character- 
istic of all branches of society. 


Les duels se répétent dans la société sous toutes sortes de formes, entre des 
prétres, entre des magistrats, entre des littérateurs, entre des philosophes ; chaque 
état a sa lance et ses chevaliers, et nos assemblées les plus respectables, les plus 
amusantes, ne sont que de petits tournois ot quelquefois on porte des livrées de 
l'amour dans le fond de son cceur, sinon sur I’épaule. (p. 73) 


This struggle for mastery permeates the whole of society, from the 
rulers right down to the humblest classes who, being unable to domi- 
nate anyone, satisfy their desire for power by keeping an animal. 


Il [Jacques] conclut que tout homme voulait commander a un autre; et que 
l’animal se trouvant dans la société immédiatement au-dessous de la classe des 
derniers citoyens commandés par toutes les autres classes, ils prenaient un animal 
pour commander aussi a quelqu’un. (pp. 177-78) 


If we consider society as a whole, we shall find that “chacun a son 
chien. Le ministre est le chien du roi, le premier commis est le chien 
du ministre, la femme est le chien du mari, ou le mari le chien de la 
femme. .. .” This feature of social life is explained by a still more 
fundamental principle which is succinctly stated by Jacques who, 
when his master is comforting himself with the thought that there is 
nothing useless or superfluous in life, makes this categorical affirma- 
tion: “tout dans la nature songe 4 soi et ne songe qu’a soi! Que cela 
fasse du mal aux autres, qu’importe, pourvu qu’on s’en trouve bien?” 
(p. 263). The law of life is a constant and inevitable fight for exist- 
ence.** 

This revolutionary suspension of traditional notions of right and 
wrong in favor of a kind of materialistic amoralism has a most 
important bearing not only upon the minor originaux of Jacques le 
Fataliste, but also upon the characters depicted in the three main 
stories of Mme de la Pommeraye, Father Hudson, and the Chevalier 
de Saint-Ouin. There we see a striking illustration of the grave 
consequences which follow a rejection of conventional moral notions. 
Already in Le Neveu de Rameau Diderot had depicted the type of 
behavior which refuses to be guided by the idea of conformity with 
some external objective criterion and derives its worth from the 


14 Cf. the satirical view of humanity in Le Neveu de Rameau with its emphasis 
on “la vile pantomime.” 
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unity which is supposed to be conferred on the personality. “Virtue” 
and “vice” are replaced by a “sublimity” which originates in intensity 
of individual energy. Certain actions can be so atrocious as to carry 
us beyond contempt, and even command some measure of unwilling 
admiration: their quality is deemed to be of an aesthetic rather than 
a moral order, since their perpetrators are “artists” in their own way. 

The Nephew himself had exalted this type of behavior, while 
lamenting his own inability to imitate it: being primarily a creature 
of contradictions, he remains comical through his inconsistency and 
repellent through a “philosophy” which leads him to take a vicarious 
delight in identifying himself imaginatively with “geniuses” greater 
than himself. His most respected “hero,” the infamous Jew of Avig- 
non, has a certain psychological affinity with the three main char- 
acters of the stories in Jacques. All of them are remarkable for their 
extraordinary tenacity of purpose and unswerving devotion to some 
simple self-centered impulse—Madame de la Pommeraye to the 
relentless pursuit of personal vengeance, Father Hudson to selfish 
satisfaction of his lust and desire for domination, the Chevalier de 
Saint-Ouin to the despoliation and betrayal of his “friend.” Inspired 
by a powerful emotion or passion, they are nonetheless people of 
reflection, lucidly and systematically putting their minds and wills 
at the service of an all-consuming desire. 

In these persons is no hesitation or conflict, and they are appar- 
ently devoid of all moral scruples. Presenting to the outside world a 
series of masks which (as long as it suits them) they pass off as their 
real characters, they inwardly live out a secret existence, the true 
quality of which is known only to themselves. Pretending to be 
benign, friendly, or self-sacrificing as circumstances require, they 
are implacable in their egotism. At times they act like artists in evil, 
taking a refined and perverse pleasure in playing out their parts to the 
last detail and sometimes seeming to go beyond the requirements of 
the immediate situation.’® It is scarcely surprising that the “normal” 
Jacques should be shocked by so much depravity and cunning. “Quel 
diable de femme!” he exclaims as he listens to the story of Mme de 
la Pommeraye, “l’enfer n’est pas pire.” The naive master (himself 
a “victim”) finds such conduct quite “incomprehensible.” Yet even 
as he recoils, Jacques seems to feel a certain awe, to which Diderot 
himself is also not insensitive, since at one point he refers to that 
“sublimity” which had already been a key principle in Le Neveu. 


Lecteur, tandis que ces bonnes gens dorment, j’aurais une petite question 4 vous 
proposer a discuter sur votre oreiller: c’est ce qu’aurait été l’enfant né de l’abbé 
Hudson et de la dame de La Pommeraye? —Peut-étre un honnéte homme. 
—Peut-étre un sublime coquin. —Vous me direz cela demain matin. (p. 194) 


Another striking feature of the stories in Jacques le Fataliste is 


38 A typical instance of this is the Chevalier de Saint-Ouin’s histrionic gesture 
with a knife after he has “confessed” his “perfidy” to his friend. 
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their almost obsessive concern with the theme of deceit and treachery. 
In order to achieve their ends these single-minded characters are 
quite prepared to sacrifice all those who stand in their way. More- 
over, the theme of betrayal is not restricted to the main stories, for 
Gousse, “le patissier,” “le racleur de cordes,”’ and others are the vic- 
tims of unscrupulous intriguers. At a more humorous level, Jacques 
himself tricks his friend Bigre as well as the husbands of Suzanne 
and Marguerite. Nor is family life exempt from this same element 
of treachery, for, as Jacques says, “ils [les péres et les enfants] ont 
été de tout temps, et seront 4 jamais, alternativement dupes les uns 
des autres” (p. 209). 

If we seek an imaginative (as opposed to a philosophical) identifi- 
cation of Diderot with his work, it is probably to be found in the sub- 
sidiary rather than the main characters of Jacques and his master. 
I do not mean by this that Diderot actually approves of such per- 
fidious behavior: I am suggesting that, under the influence of a 
growing pessimism and perhaps embitterment, the aging Diderot, 
betrayed (he believes) by his publisher Le Breton, still mindful per- 
haps of his broken friendship with Rousseau—his state of mind is 
clearly revealed in the comments on Jean-Jacques in the Essai sur les 
régnes de Claude et de Néron—and momentarily depressed by the 
thought of other disappointments and frustrations (not the least of 
which may have been his failure to obtain the recognition accorded 
to contemporaries like Voltaire, Rousseau, and even d’Alembert ), lets 
his imagination dwell with some complacency on this darker side of 
life. His materialistic philosophy having already given him grave 
doubts about the validity of “virtue,” his personal view of life also 
inclined him in certain moods to contemplate the human scene as a 
sad spectacle of man’s struggle to satisfy selfish appetites at the 
expense of his fellow men; he now allows his imagination to create 
test cases which illustrate the extreme consequences of “determinism” 
for human behavior. 

This does not mean that Diderot is praising characters like Mme 
de la Pommeraye, Father Hudson, or the Chevalier (although in the 
first case he does intervene directly in order to warn the reader against 
forming an over-hasty judgment about the rights and wrongs of this 
particular story, and one suspects, too, a certain secret, if grudging, 
admiration for the energy and resourcefulness of Father Hudson, 
reprehensible though his conduct is in other respects): it is rather 
as though the author is indulging in a process of imaginative experi- 
mentation with ethical problems, presenting extreme examples of 
people who reject conventional morality in order to follow the 
impulses of their own “determined” nature as the sole rational (if 
perversely rational) guide to conduct. Most of these cases are un- 
doubtedly exceptional, but the very possibility of their occurrence 
(even in the realm of fiction) throws out a challenge to an author 
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who, like Diderot, is willing to give serious consideration to a 
materialistic philosophy of existence.’® 

Perhaps it is in order to liberate himself from these pessimistic 
conclusions that Diderot, toward the end of his novel, gives free 
reign to a more earthy, Rabelaisian note, joyously abandoning him- 
self to the cruder aspects of Jacques’s amorous experiences. In this 
way he may be seeking a reassuring affirmation of life itself in one 
of its most elemental aspects—that of sex. As the “apologiste de 
passions fortes,” he could see human appetites in their joyously 
comical as well as their darkly tragic aspects. 

It would be quite unjust to conclude from all this that Diderot was 
presenting in Jacques le Fataliste a definite solution to the moral prob- 
lems which had preoccupied him for so many years. In the novel it 
was only a part of his personality that was seriously engaged—his 
imagination which, through the elaboration of fictitious cases, was 
able to cast aside the burden of sober philosophical reflection in favor 
of an individual, spontaneous response to the ethical dilemma implicit 
in the human situation. The great advantage was that at this level 
of artistic creation he did not have to worry about the problem of 
practical “moral” consequences. Yet even this imaginative elabora- 
tion had a certain compelling force because, in some respects, it in- 
volved a reference to a materialist philosophy which Diderot was 
inclined to accept ; as in the case of Le Neveu de Rameau, it may also 
have been inspired by a genuine, if hitherto incompletely expressed, 
aspect of his total personality. As a thinker, however, he could not 
be content to let the matter rest there, and the composition of the 
Essai sur les regnes de Claude et de Néron shows how tenaciously he 
clung to his role of “philosopher” of “virtue.” To the very end he 
refused to abandon himself to the extreme consequences of one side 
of his mind and emotions, and he would not permit his philosophy to 
founder in cynicism or despair. However, works like Le Neveu de 
Rameau and Jacques le Fataliste do suggest that in his last years he 
was aware of a growing tension both within his personality and his 
thought and that, when he was quite honest with himself, he was 
faced with a contradiction which could not be completely overcome 
on the plane of imaginative creation or philosophical reflection. 
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16 Let us not forget, too, that his final Essai, while being primarily concerned 
with Seneca’s philosophy, begins with a long account of the horrors that marked 
the reigns of Claudius and Nero. The reality of a monster like Nero, Diderot 
knew, creates serious difficulties for all philosophers who wish to safeguard 
“virtue” and at the same time refuse to support it with the traditional arguments. 


DESCARTES AND THE ABBE DE SAINT-PIERRE 


By Merve L. Perkins 


For Siégler-Pascal, Drouet, Derocque, and other early biographers 
of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, moralizing and utopian scheming are 
the measure of his intellectual activity. More recently, Paul Hazard 
interprets the Abbé’s efforts as a manifestation of the European spir- 
itual crisis (1680-1715) in its most exaggerated form.’ Carl Fried- 
rich summarizes these partly valid, but incomplete, views, when he 
says the Abbé’s system is based on reason and hope alone? By 
“reason” he means an absolute standard, passionless and independent 
of necessity. To the contrary, new evidence in the present paper 
reveals the extent to which the argument of the Projet de paix per- 
pétuelle rests on Cartesian method. In the past, the influence of Des- 
cartes has been suggested, but has never been precisely formulated.* 

During his year of philosophy at the Jesuit college in Caen (1675), 
Saint-Pierre became keenly interested in Descartes. His instructors 
in the natural sciences leaned heavily on Cartesian doctrine.* Varig- 
non, soon to gain recognition as a mathematician, was his student 
companion in “disputes continuelles” over Descartes. When the two 
friends went to Paris in 1680, the Abbé pursued this same bent: “Le 
principal gout qui m’était resté de la lecture des ouvrages de Descartes 
... était pour l’étude de la physique. . . .”* He met men like Bourde- 
lot, Du Vernay, Lémery, Méry, Regis, and Tauvry, who were popular 
lecturers on a wide range of scientific subjects (Ouvrages, V, 324). 
He was acquainted with the work of more serious scientists, Cassini, 
Roemer, and Huygens (MS 7929). He always saw Descartes, how- 
ever, as the source for advancement in any field. When in 1684 the 
Abbé turned to ethics, he found that Malebranche “avec la méthode 
du grand Descartes a mieux éclairci qu’aucun autre avant lui, la 
matiére de la force de l’imagination . . .” (Ouvrages, II, 3). Later, 
to indicate the high goal to which the political scientist should aspire, 
he named Descartes, ranking him with Newton and Leibniz, “nul 


1 Paul Hazard, La Crise de la conscience européenne, 1680-1715 (Paris, 
1935), p. 460. 

2 Carl Joachim Friedrich, Inevitable Peace (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), p. 186. 

8 See Edouard Goumy, Etude sur la vie et les écrits de Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre (Paris, 1859), pp. 126-28; Etienne Gilson, Les Métamorphoses de la cité 
de Dieu (Paris, 1952), p. 209. In the present study two manuscripts neglected 
in the past have permitted more conclusive statements than do the more avail- 
able materials: MS 4[IV], XVII-XVIII, 47, Bibliothéque Victor Cousin a4 la 
Sorbonne, and MS 7929, Bibliothéque de la Ville de Neuchatel. 

Gaston Sortais, “Le Cartésianisme chez les jésuites,” Archives de philoso- 
phie, V1, cahier III (1928), 87. 

5 Charles Irénée de Castel Saint-Pierre, Ouvrages de politique (Rotterdam, 
1729-1741), XIII, 3. 
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Descartes en France, nul Newton en Angleterre, nul Leibnitz en 
Allemagne, pour la politique” (II, 28). 

Saint-Pierre’s political writings, to which he devoted most of his 
life, are the best source for tracing this influence. His preparation 
for the field was extensive. After purchasing a position at court in 
1692, he observed closely “les acteurs principaux” of government. 
He read works on law and politics by Aristotle, Plato, Grotius, Pufen- 
dorf, Machiavelli, Doria, Hobbes, Fénelon, and Richelieu. His con- 
clusion about his predecessors is unfavorable. They do not distinguish 
between “ce qui est véritablement démontré, et ce qui n’est que 
montré supérieur en vraisemblance” (Ouvrages, II, 28). Analysis 
of the meaning he attaches to the term “demonstration” shows that 
the framework he used in making this judgment is Cartesian. 

Unlike Aristotle, who finds a difference in the certainty of knowl- 
edge in different fields, Descartes teaches that the various sciences 
belong to a single science.* Man’s discernment remains one and the 
same, even if the objects to which it is directed differ (A.T., IX, 5-6; 
X, 360).? According to Rule 2 of the Regulae, only one kind of knowl- 
edge, mathematical, is comprehensible to the intelligence as certainty. 
True method must lead the mind to this kind of knowledge, to the 
exclusion of opinion, conjecture, and prejudice (X, 366).* Accepting 
this view, the Abbé speaks of all sciences as interconnected, “ce vaste 
champ des sciences humaines qui est encore si rempli de broussaille 
et couvert de nuages fort épais” (MS 4[IV], XVII-XVIII, 47). 
There is only one kind of certainty—Descartes’—which the Abbé 
considers a standard for measuring proof. Before him, “nous con- 
fondions et les espéces différentes et les différentes degrés de vraisem- 
blance. .. .”* Only toward the end of the seventeenth century, when 
men began to utilize “l’excellente méthode du grand Descartes,” did 
writers make of the study of politics “une espéce de ‘calcul arith- 
métique, pour en former des démonstrations” (Ouvrages, VI, 25). 
Such a practice is fair to the reader, who can see at once “si la preuve 
de la proposition n’est qu’un sophisme ou si c’est une véritable dé- 
monstration.” *° One must guard against opinion and prejudice, “en 
prenant ces erreurs pour des vérités, on embrasse aveuglément tout 
ce qui les entretient .. .” (MS 7929). “La méthode géométrique,” 
appropriate to the natural sciences, is “la seule qui soit propre . . . en 
politique et en morale” (loc. cit.). 

Although this method, arithmetical and geometrical, is deductive, 
it is not syllogistic. Knowledge, for Descartes, does not arise from 
the form of the syllogism (A.T., X, 406; Beck, pp. 102-106). Nothing 


6 Descartes, CEuvres de Descartes, ed. Adam and Tannery (Paris, 1897-1910), 
IX, 14. References to Descartes will be to this edition and will be cited as A.T. 

7™See Norman Kemp Smith, New Studies in the Philosophy of Descartes 
(London, 1952), p. 18. 

8 Norman Kemp Smith, trans., Descartes’ Philosophical Writings (London, 
1952), p. 9; L. J. Beck, The Method of Descartes (Oxford, 1952), p. 44. 

® Saint-Pierre, Histoire d’Epaminondas (Paris, 1739), p. xlv. 

10 Saint-Pierre, La Polysynodie (Amsterdam, 1719), p. [17]. 
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can be discovered by it. Method must be based on the intuition of 
each particular truth in its own self-evidence and on the deduction of 
truths from the relationships seen to exist between a series of terms 
previously discovered. Once the deduction is apprehended clearly as 
a whole at the same time, it can be spoken of as being intuited (A.T., 
X, 368, 407). Descartes distinguishes intuition and deduction from 
enumeration, which means either preliminary survey or verification 
of the necessary connections between the links of a lengthy chain 
(A.T., X, 388; Beck, p. 126). These devices—initial survey, intui- 
tion, deduction, and review—form Descartes’ particular variant of 
the so-called resolutive-compositive method. For him, analysis in- 
cludes both the inductive descent from observable fact in its com- 
plexity to simple principle (resolution) and the deductive ascent 
from principle to complex theoretic conclusion (composition). Syn- 
thesis, on the other hand, means using the syllogism to describe the 
results of research (A.T., VI, 18; LX, 121).™ 

The Abbé, too, rejects the syllogism as a means of discovery. He 
wants “de l’évidence, et non cette sorte de persuasion qui est l’effet 
de l’art oratoire” (Ouvrages, VI, 114). Premises must themselves 
be questioned: “Nous ne disputions plus [avant Descartes] du fond 
de la question, mais . . . de quelle opinion était Aristote .. .” (Epa- 
minondas, p. xlvi). Descartes “nous a appris 4 ouvrir les yeux et 4 en 
faire usage.” As a result, truth has been found to be always “simple 
et naturelle,” inaccessible to those who orient themselves primarily 
by words and formal logic (MS 7929). The Abbé has in mind the 
intuition of self-evident principles, which require no additional defini- 
tion. Speaking of his own tools of reasoning, he gives credit to Des- 
cartes: “Ainsi guidés par sa méthode, nous examinons nos idées 
pour les bien distinguer entr’elles, pour les ranger et pour les lier par 
le raisonnement” (Epaminondas, p. xlvii). Following the Cartesian 
view of analysis, he describes the procedure of “descendre d’un coté 
dans les détails de la pratique, et de remonter de l’autre par les degrés 
de la théorie jusqu’au premier principe,” that is, preliminary survey 
and intuitive discovery of principle, on which is to be built a series 
of steps to conclusive propositions, with verification to make sure to 
“remonter les propositions comme conclusions jusqu’au premier prin- 
cipe .. .” (Ouvrages, II, 129; VI, 24). This resolutive-compositive 
method, as interpreted by Descartes, is necessary, Saint-Pierre be- 
lieves, for positive demonstration.'*? Anything less is mere discourse. 

Saint-Pierre rigorously applied the method before formulating the 
ideas expressed in the Paix perpétuelle (1713-1717), the edition best 


11 A. Gewirtz, “Experience and the Non-Mathematical in the Cartesian 
Method,” JHI, IT (1941), 189-90. 

12 Descartes’ purpose is to reveal the limits and nature of mind, to define the 
“natural power of reason,” “the good sense,” the basis for the discovery of truth 
and for the prudent conduct of life, since scientific and moral judgments are a 
product of the same reason (A.T., VI, 1-2; X, 361). In an unpublished passage, 
Saint-Pierre, too, relates the method to the power of mind itself and makes it 
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suited for an examination of this influence because of the thorough- 
ness with which the Abbé explained the text’s purpose and evolution."* 
An exhaustive discussion of his argument is unnecessary. The se- 
quence of topics treated here exposes the Cartesian steps he made 
in solving a political problem. 

Saint-Pierre begins with a preliminary survey of the cognita, Des- 
cartes’ enumeration or induction, specifically “tous ces moyens dont 
les souverains se sont servi jusqu’a présent .. .” (A.T., X, 388; 
Projet, I, iv-v). Rulers remain at peace so long as there are no goods 
among them “a se disputer ou a partager.” To eliminate this source 
of contention, governments either have agreed to commercial treaties 
or have organized leagues “pour rétablir” the balance of power. Henry 
IV proposed a third means, that of equalizing the possessions of all 
the nations of Europe. Finally, the idea of a permanent federation 
of nations has been implemented among the provinces of the Nether- 
lands and among the principalities of the German Empire. Treaty 
promises bind a king only so long as the agreement is to his advan- 
tage. If balance of power is equal, it increases the number and dura- 
tion of wars. If unequal, the least powerful princes have “moins de 
sureté.” The plan to redistribute national territories would cost 
“beaucoup de sang.” The fourth means, a society among nations, 
alone meets the difficulties of the problem (Projet, I, 3, 8, 49-50, 
56).1* Starting from “that which is nearest to us [as empirically 
given] ...,” the enumeration has omitted no essential kind of means 
(A.T., X, 382). 

Reduction of the complex idea of international government to an 
absolute principle requires discovery, by Descartes’ Rule VI, of “the 
order in which each item [making up the complex idea] contributes 
to the knowledge of those that follow upon it” (A.T., X, 381; Smith, 
trans., p. 25). Prior to the notion of government among nations and 
seemingly incompatible with it is the concept of sovereignty. Absolute 
independence is by tradition “essentielle 4 la souveraineté” (Projet, 
III, 1-5). In the face of such an impasse, it is necessary, according 
to the method, to move on to the other intermediate term involved, 
independence, in order to find a concept of liberty consistent with 
sovereignty operating within a federation. Liberty does not always 
mean complete independence. Representatives of smaller groups than 


the one solid foundation of scientific and moral progress: “Les preuves démon- 
stratives se fortifient avec le temps, 4 mesure qu’on les concoit mieux, et qu’on 
les a plus présentes a l’esprit. Elles seules nous restent et c'est ce que nous 
appelons bon sens et sens commun. Ainsi I’empire du bon sens et de la raison croit 
de siécle en siécle, et toujours aux dépens de |’Empire de I’autorité et de I’ima- 
gination. Mais a dire le vrai, cet empire de la raison croit bien lentement, car 
la ot régne l’ignorance, la régne l’imagination, la régnent les preuves prises de 
gga de l’'exemple, et de la vivacité des images des hommes éloquents” (MS 
929). 

13 Saint-Pierre, Projet pour rendre la paix perpétuelle (Utrecht, 1713-1717). 

14 Saint-Pierre, Mémoire pour diminuer le nombre des procés (Paris, 1725), 
pp. 397-98. 
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the nation, “chefs de familles sauvages,” relinquished some of their 
prerogatives to enter tribes, and these became national groups. An- 
other insight is gained. Less basic than the term society, the concept 
liberty somehow relates to the passage from non-society to “société 
permanente.” This distinction in turn results from action taken by 
men living in a natural state. The problem of preventing war, then, 
as the series is set up, becomes ultimately a question “du fond méme 
de la nature des hommes” (Projet, I, iii). From the still highly com- 
posite notion, man, must be derived a “premier principe,” a maxim 
which, expressing the nature of man, will serve as a basic cause ex- 
plaining all of the other elements of the problem of war, what Descartes 
would call a maxime absolutum or the most elementary member of 
any chain of thought. 

The content of this first principle is strongly Hobbesian, which 
means that while still applying Cartesian method the Abbé accepts 
self-evident truths about human behavior—intuitions to use the Car- 
tesian term—which differ from those of Descartes’ Passions de l’aGme. 
Saint-Pierre has some doubt about the association of “substance indi- 
visible” or soul with “cette machine divisible,” body “c’est un com- 
posé fort bizarre,” but he agrees with Descartes that the nexus of 
these seemingly incompatible substances must be admitted as a 
simple intuition. He refuses to believe the location of the soul is in the 
pineal gland (Ouvrages, XI, 381, 387). Questioning the absurdities 
of the system, he goes even further. Descartes believes there is no soul 
“si faible qu'elle ne puisse, étant conduite, acquérir un pouvoir absolu 
sur ses passions” (A.T., XI, 368). This seems to mean that men can 
be trained if enough patience is employed. 

The Abbé finds such a claim of little use on the political level. 
Passions at present control the actions of most men. A man in anger 
“sent une douleur si vive de l’offense qu’il a regue, que pour se délivrer 
promptement de cette douleur, il n’est rien qu’il ne tente méme contre 
ses plus grands intéréts, en risquant sa propre vie pour tuer son 
ennemi ...” (Projet, III, 42). Few men “se gouvernent par raison 
et par des motifs de religion”: “l’intérét ordinaire des hommes, c’est 
la satisfaction de leurs passions” (MS 7929; Projet, II, 104). Hope 
and fear are their primary motives: “Rien ne les peut faire agir que 
l’espérance des avantages ou la crainte des malheurs a venir” (Projet, 
I, 325). At this point, Saint-Pierre resorts to imagination, using it, 
as Descartes recommends in Rule XII, to create new impressions 
(A.T., X, 416; Beck, p. 225). Starting with his knowledge of human 
nature and the information he has gained about primitive society 
from the accounts of voyages of discovery, the Abbé strips man of all 
sophistication. By imagination, he generalizes the problem of man’s 
predicament, just as Descartes generalizes the problem of the rain- 
Low when he artificially reproduces the conditions of iridescence by 
having the sun’s rays strike a large glass bottle filled with water 
(A.T., VI, 325). Observing man in his natural, completely exposed 
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state, the Abbé hopes to uncover “les premiers principes de la police” 
(Projet, III, xxviii). 

As Descartes’ experiment allows him to reduce the problem of the 
refraction of light to quantitative terms, so the Abbé’s thought experi- 
ment with the state of nature allows him to reach “le calcul arith- 
métique.” In their primordial condition men are beasts and have no 
other way to settle their disputes than “celle des bétes . . . la voie de 
la violence et du meurtre” (Projet, III, xxiv). They have no “sureté 
ni pour leurs biens, ni pour leur vie.” By their nature they are “dans 
la nécessité ou de s’éloigner extrémement . . . ou de chercher a se com- 
battre avec avantage. . . .” The amassing of goods aggravates the 
situation. Trade is not a means of diminishing strife, for in the 
exchange, each seeks “a se tromper et a profiter de leur tromperie. . . .” 
Systematic doubt thus tests the traditional grounds for explaining the 
origin of society and finds them wanting. Social instinct and inherent 
sense of justice do not obtain. Self-interest, calculating the advantages 
of commerce, is defeated by anger and ambition. Under the onslaught, 
comparable to that preceding Descartes’ Cogito, only principles of 
division, “la ruse” and “la force,” prevail (Projet, III, xxiv-xxv, 3, 
28-29, 31, 40). Yet from the doubt springs the first certainty. Ruse 
and force engender violence, and violence fear. Fear of death through 
violence is the self-evident unifying principle which arises from man’s 
predicament. Fear is “un mouvement,” a tangible force with bodily 
correlates which can be weighed, measured, and artificially produced. 
Fear is reason is the equation on which society is built. 

Throughout the Cartesian descent to first principle, Saint-Pierre 
has been guided by his awareness of contemporary happenings among 
nations, his knowledge of events and institutions of the past, his 
acquaintance with motivation through his own observations and those 
of the authors he has read, especially Hobbes.*® This reliance on 
experience, found necessary also by Descartes, because “the power 
of nature is so ample and so vast” that effects seem explainable by 
more than one principle, gives Saint-Pierre confidence that he has 
the proper chain of reasoning (A.T., VI, 64-65). Once discovered, 
the absolute term is subjected to qualitative and quantitative verifica- 
tion according to the canons of agreement, difference, and concomitant 
variation, which Descartes had employed and described. 

In all societies, the Abbé notes, fear of an authority is present. In 
the absence of fear, a difference may be observed. Unlimited desire 
causes a return to the natural state. Chaos on the international level 
can be explained by the lack of an authority to inspire rulers with 
fear. The effects of the first principle vary in proportion to its strength. 
Monarchy, for example, has proved itself superior to aristocracy and 
democracy, because its authority is undivided (and therefore greater), 
the fear it arouses steadier and more intense, the danger of rebellion 


a. Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. Michael Oakeshott (Oxford, 1946), pp. 
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less (Projet, I, 15-16; II, 48). In spite of his use of experience, 
Saint-Pierre would hold that his perception of these particulars does 
not account for his maxime absolutum that fear is reason. For Des- 
cartes, external things are simply the occasion for the mind’s forma- 
tion of a general idea to explain them “at this time rather than 
another” (A.T., VIII, 358; Beck, p. 247). Saint-Pierre is of the 
same opinion: “L’idée d’un cube d’un pied de marbre blanc est une 
simple perception occasionnée par l’organe des yeux, et ensuite par 
lorgane de la mémoire. Je dis occasionnée et non point causée: car 
du marbre ne peut pas donner . . . une idée qu’il n’a point” (Ouvrages, 
XII, 357). 

From his first principle, the Abbé proceeds to reconstruct the steps 
of the descent in ascending order to a theoretic composite, “made by 
the understanding itself” (A.T., X, 379, 399). If unlimited satisfac- 
tion of desire is restrained only by a negative fear of violence, then 
the instrument man first devised to escape his predicament must itself 
be negative, a product of necessity, “la premiére régle de l’équité na- 
turelle: ‘Ne faites pas 4 un autre une violence que vous ne voudriez 
pas recevoir de lui. . .’” (Projet, III, 54). But man on his own can- 
not follow even this negative rule, for he has no sense of justice, and 
his passions often cause him to ignore the dictates of self-interest. It 
is necessary, therefore, to posit the establishment of an external 
physical union among men. 

Since this effect may have occurred in one or more of several ways, 
the Abbé must resort to an enumeration. First, the strongest could 
have imposed his will on the rest, but there is little likelihood of this. 
Men are equal in intelligence, fierceness, and strength. Second, men 
who coéperated in their hunting may have looked more and more to 
one leader. But this unconscious manner of relinquishing right does 
not account for the perpetuation of society. When the leader died, 
the association would be dissolved (Projet, III, 28). Third, by a con- 
scious willful act men may have subjected their wills to an arbiter in 
an agreement “de pareils, et non une obéissance d’inférieurs 4 un 
supérieur.” They fear that “dans leurs contestations la résistance” 
may make them fight and “exercer les uns contre les autres des vio- 
lences qui iront bient6t 4 leur destruction totale.” As a result of the 
enumeration, the third means is seen to be consistent with man’s 
motivation, and the deduction continues in that direction (ITI, 63). 

If men unite by agreement, it follows that society is an “invention,” 
its purpose to “suppléer par art a ce qui leur [aux hommes] manque 
du cété de la nature... .””. Thus men are assured advantages “malgré 
l'ignorance ow ils sont de ce qu’ils doivent” (Projet, III, 55). Man- 
made, society has self-perpetuating mechanisms: “la machine poli- 
tique va naturellement . . . en se fortifiant par la multiplication de 
bons réglements . . .” (Ouvrages, VI, 34). These regulations must 
go back to the first principle. For example, the central authority must 
be overwhelming in its strength and provide by law for its own 
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renewal. Men do not abandon the right to violence unless they are 
certain the new authority can lastingly assure them security (Projet, 
III, 52). Having understood the artificial nature of society, the Abbé 
can grasp the meaning of civil liberty, a more concrete and composite 
term than society. Natural liberty means to depend “de gens qui ne 
sauraient trouver de sireté . . . que dans notre totale destruction.” 
Artificial dependence or liberty, “c’est elle ot l’on est dépendant des 
bonnes loix, et d’un arbitrage vivant, qui puisse et qui veuille les faire 
observer” (Projet, III, 80, 86-87, 89). 

Law, will, and force, the deterrents of passion, must then be the 
attributes of sovereignty. The necessary connection between sover- 
eignty as will and the concept of union is evident. A sovereign by 
contract can relinquish his unlimited right to a central authority with- 
out losing sovereignty, just as the individual can by agreement sur- 
render his right to the will of the sovereign without losing individu- 
ality. The details of the new supranational government can be in- 
ferred from analogous structures already deduced on the national level 
(Projet, III, 138). To maintain the status and the newly established 
law of the union, the assembly of deputies (representing the national 
governments) is to have absolute authority and overwhelming power, 
with an army capable of destroying any resistance to the law, “une 
autorité permanente infiniment supérieure, qui maintienne toujours 
en vigueur la loi nouvelle. . . .” 

His deduction complete, the Abbé repeats its steps many times in 
what he calls “la récapitulation en abrégé,” in order to test in Car- 
tesian fashion (enumeration as comprehensive review) the necessity 
of the connections he has established, his success in linking the ideas 
by reasoning (Epaminondas, p. xlvii; Ouvrages, VI, 114). Such a 
review leads to an instantaneous picture of the arguments, “a mesure 
qu’on . . . les a plus présentes 4 l’esprit,” so that one has “en sa main 
les raisons qui l’ont persuadé,” what Descartes calls an intuitive un- 
derstanding of the solution (Ouvrages, IV, 253; MS 7929). The 
recapitulation includes also a checking of the synthetic composite 
with the composite of experience from whose data the analysis started 
(see A.T., X, 439; Gewirtz, p. 198). The sovereign takes up arms 
because of “uniquement l’espérance d’étre mieux. . . .” He is dis- 
suaded from doing so only by fear. “Une force suffisament supérieure” 
alone can cause such fear. The union supplies such a law, “une loi, 
une force qui l’y contraindrait malgré lui” (Projet, I, 20). To the 
accusation of circularity, the Abbé must answer, as Descartes does, 
that his first principle merely explains the facts of experience, whereas 
the facts prove the principle (A.T., VI, 76). 

Saint-Pierre understood most of the implications of the Cartesian 
point of view. For him, as for Descartes, the diversity of tne sciences 
is only apparent. Basically one, they are reducible to the same degree 
of certainty. The investigator is taught to stop at the clearly evident 
rather than to linger over subtleties of definition and classification, 
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characteristic of syllogistic reasoning, the plaything of orators. Dis- 
covery and true demonstration must stand on the systematic analysis 
of the data of experience. Repudiating dialectic, the traditional tool 
for treating moral and political questions, Saint-Pierre expresses 
confidence that Descartes’ variant of the resolutive-compositive 
method is adaptable to the study of government and makes use of 
it in the Paix perpétuelle. He begins with the observed data which 
it is his object to explain: the conditions of Europe, 1713. The vague, 
imperfect question—the means to perpetual peace—becomes the per- 
fect problem. All its terms are known as are the means used in the 
past to prevent war in Europe and the inferences that may be drawn 
from them. By a survey of these cognita, the perfect problem is nar- 
rowed to one means, governmental organization, compatible with the 
initial aim. 

From this point of departure the analytic descent is made to a 
maxime absolutum: fear is reason. Descartes surely would not have 
chosen this principle. Saint-Pierre’s intuitions about human nature 
are derived in part from Hobbes. But the inductive descent itself is 
typically Cartesian and is accompanied by Cartesian accessories: 
enumeration, imaginative thought experiment to create a pre-social 
analogue of the international condition, canons of agreement, differ- 
ence, and concomitant variation. In his reference to experience, Saint- 
Pierre, like Descartes, when speaking strictly, sees the relation of 
object to idea as occasion rather than cause. In the ascent, deduction 
from first principle permits a theoretic reconstitution of the elements 
of the descent until the shape of supranational government appears. 
By enumeration as comprehensive review the necessity of the links 
of the argument is checked. Correspondence between the composite 
of experience and the composite of theory is taken to be proof of the 
validity of the first principle. For Saint-Pierre, as for Descartes, this 
entire system of ordering and verifying thought is demonstration. 

Descartes’ method accounts for another fundamental aspect of the 
Projet. The resolutive-compositive devices which Saint-Pierre ap- 
plies and considers the only instruments of discovery are in no way 
inconsistent with the false Cartesianism of the Abbé’s assumption 
that fear is “le plus puissant ressort qui fasse agir les hommes.” By 
leading him to treat society as a phenomenon to be disassembled and 
reassembled, they enable him to understand it in a functional sense 
which precludes any concern with a passionless, objective standard, a 
positive, ideal good. In other words, his political maxime absolutum 
has to be some equation of necessity, because, in Cartesian reasoning, 
certainty, defined by the line beyond which human doubt does not 
exist (a negative standard), rests on a blind faith in the veracity of 
God, that is, in the genuineness of opaque natural surroundings, 
rather than on belief in a higher reason capable of penetrating beyond 
nature to truth. 


University of California, Davis 
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A NOTE ON HERDER AND ROUSSEAU 
By Kart S. GUTHKE 


From the time Kant introduced him to the writings of Rousseau 
in his student days at Konigsberg, Herder was interested in the 
citoyen de Genéve, and it was under the influence of Rousseau that 
his ideas took shape—be it in harmony with or in latent, even open, 
opposition to the French philosopher. As for the change in his assess- 
ment of Rousseau’s thought, it was assumed until fairly recently that, 
after the unreserved enthusiasm of youth had cooled off, the critical 
and even negative attitude which had come out strongly in the Journal 
meiner Reise im Jahre 1769 and in the Abhandlung iiber den Ur- 
sprung der Sprache had continued unchanged in his later years." 
Then, in 1942, Hans M. Wolff refuted this so far unchallenged opinion. 
He pointed out that early in 1771 there occurred a marked change 
in Herder’s attitude toward Rousseau. This view was adopted in 
the recent definitive work on Herder by Robert T. Clark, Jr.* In 
1771 Herder suddenly began to mention the Genevan with the high- 
est respect, even admiration; according to Wolff’s study, his works 
of the ensuing years, the Alteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts 
and Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit 
in particular, show a striking resemblance to Rousseau’s thinking. 

Herder’s correspondence with Caroline Flachsland during the year 
1771 contains several enthusiastic references to Emile,‘ but the first 
positive mention’ appears in an obviously fragmentary letter to 
Merck,*® dated “Strassburg 1771,” which, on the basis of internal evi- 
dence, can be safely placed in February or late January of that year.’ 
Here Herder reports on his recent readings, the fragment starting 
out with a quotation from an English book on Rousseau which is 
followed by several others from the same source: 


1 This view was backed by Haym in his book Herder (Berlin, 1880), I, 343. 

2“Der junge Herder und die Entwicklungsidee Rousseaus,” PMLA, LVII 
(1942), esp. 779 ff. 

8 Herder: His Life and Thought (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955), p. 47. 

4 See Wolff, pp. 780-82. 

5 Actually the first mention is in a letter to Caroline, dated Sept. 12, 1770, 
where Herder refers to the Nouvelle Héloise. But Wolff is quite right in consid- 
ering this mention negligible: “da sich keine weiteren Konsequenzen an diese 
Bemerkung kniipfen und eine Verweisung auf diesen Roman jedem jungen 
Liebespaare nahe liegen diirfte, das sich auf brieflichen Gedankenaustausch 
beschranken muss” (p. 780). 

6 Herders Lebensbild (Erlangen, 1846), III, Part 1, pp. 321-26. 

7 Cf. the mention of Leuchsenring in this letter, pp. 325 f., and in a later one 
dated “Februar 1771” in the same volume, pp. 328 f. 
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But why does Julia die?—Julia—the fair, the young, the charming, the friend, 
the daughter, the mistress, the housewife, the mother? —Why, R., son oi 
melancholy, why wouldst thou snatch the dread veil of eternity to seal the eye 
of goodness? why plant elysium only to hide a snake there? . . . he had a clear- 
ness and precision of ideas which fournished him with expressions of almost 
intuitive justness, he had not read so much as meditated, his talent was to reduce 
a book to one idea, to en compass the sphere of possibilities and to compare 
them with existence. . . . Virtue indeed is independent of modes and whims, 
illocal, simple, unalterable; but not so to those who call themselves its votaries 
—if not the slaves, at least influenced by temper, education, prejudices, talents, 
life. —Some feel it, some deduct it from reason—of some it accompanies, of 
others it guides the life—some want it in full dress, some plain—Aristippus 
admires it at Alexander’s table, Archimedes runs naked after it through the 
streets—Socrates practises, Plato teaches it—some clothe it with mortality, 
others, with Ulysses, find its phantom only among the Cimmerians. —It floats 
on motives, interests, circumstances, characters, errors —Misconstrued, mis- 
applied it often founders on chance, trifles, whims, fashions—. There is a black- 
guard and there is a genteel virtue. Some can have its dignity, others its 
honesty only—most cannot have it at all. What wonder, if in that eternal rota- 
tion of accidents, its effects are at best but desultory—and its real presence often 
escapes your eyes? ... the one—warm of genial organs, but much too irritably 
strung—apt to receive and to make sudden impressions—sentimental: with a 
fancy ever on the wing and yet a head fitted to trace the flow of things to theise 
source—hence melancholy: impatient of constraint—hence to indiscretion the 
slave of what truths he discovered or seemed to discover: to excess fond of 
independence—hence incapable of affairs, with all the talents and unfitt for 
connexions with all the qualities for them—a man in the theory, a child in the 
practice of life—the other,—but why draw characters? If Rousseau was a 
knave, he was a fool. . . . Rousseau may be played upon abused, may be mis- 
taken, wrongheaded, but will never be directly corried away to evil—. 


Not only does Herder quote, he wholeheartedly approves of this 
sentiment : “So urtheilt doch noch wenigstens ein Mann” (pp. 321-23). 

The remarkable thing is that Herder here praises Rousseau for his 
achievements in philosophy (“a man in the theory”) ; as Wolff re- 
marks concerning this passage: “mit diesen Worten wird ja gerade 
Rousseau als Philosoph besonders anerkannt, eine erstaunliche Tat- 
sache, wenn man bedenkt, dass Herder noch vor kurzem gerade von 
dem Philosophen nicht weit genug abriicken konnte” (p. 782). To 
be sure, Wolff succeeds in demonstrating that since 1768 there had 
been a gradual development in Herder’s thought leading more or 
less to agreement with Rousseau; however, he admits the startling 
suddenness of the actual change. In this connection it is tempting to 
assume that it was the reading of this English book that was, if only 
in part, responsible for Herder’s return to a positive attitude toward 
Rousseau, and this conjecture would be particularly hard to dismiss 
offhand if it could be shown that Herder was acquainted with this 
publication even prior to the spring of 1771. 

Herder mentions neither the title nor the author of the book he 
quotes from with such enthusiasm; and scholars have so far failed 
to identify it. This is not surprising, since it has been a bibliographical 
rarity for a long time. There is positive proof, however, that the 
work in question is the Remarks on the Writings and Conduct of 
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J.J. Rousseau, published anonymously in 1767 by the London book- 
seller, Johnson. The author is the Swiss Sturm und Drang poet 
Johann Heinrich Fissli, a close friend of Lavater, who, after being 
forced to leave his native country, spent the greater part of his life 
in Britain, and, as “Henry Fuseli,” made a name for himself as an 
artist. (His painting The Nightmare was nothing short of a sensa- 
tion in eighteenth-century Europe) .* 

The Remarks on Rousseau is the only published work of his early 
(Sturm und Drang) period and his only treatise on literature or phi- 
losophy. Intended as a contribution to the querelle between Rous- 
seau and Hume, which made feelings run high all over England and 
the continent in 1766 and 1767, it distinguishes itself from the flood 
of ephemeral publications of those years by its careful judgment 
which, in certain sections, is a unique anticipation of present-day 
Rousseau interpretation. Herder must have done more than just 
leaf through this booklet, for what he quotes are key passages from 
three chapters.*® (What is more, he probably called Merck's atten- 
tion to additional passages of the pamphlet, since the fragmentary 
letter begins abruptly with an isolated excerpt from the Remarks.) 

As a matter of fact, it can be shown that Herder was familiar with 
Fiissli’s study a few years before 1771, when he recommended it to 
his friend. Immediately after publication, Hamann had reviewed it 
in no less than three issues of the Kénigsbergische Gelehrte und Poli- 
tische Zeitungen,“ approving of it without reserve and quoting exten- 
sively (in German) from the preface and the introductory chapter. 
Like English readers, he attributed the work to Laurence Sterne. 
He lost no time in bringing it to the attention of his friend Herder 
when he wrote to him on July 29, 1767: “Ich habe die nichtswiirdige 
Grille gehabt einen unférml. Auszug einer engl. Apologie des Rous- 
seau die den Sterne zum Verf. haben soll in die Kgsbergsche Zeitun- 
gen einflicken zu lassen.”** Herder thanked him “verbindlichst” and 
added: “wenn [Varton iber Pope Gen. u. Schr. der Ubers. wiirdig 
gewesen: so dies eher.”'* Therefore, Herder’s first contact with the 
Remarks was at least three and a half years before he reread it in 
1771. It was not until a couple of years after the latter date, however, 


8 On him, see Ernst Beutler in Goethe, IV (1939), and Eudo C. Mason, The 
Mind of Henry Fuseli (London, 1951), Introduction. 

®On the significance of this book, see my article “Zur Friihgeschichte des 
Rousseauismus in Deutschland,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, LXXVII 
(1958), 184-96. 

10 Pp. 50, 93-94, 140-41, 141-42, 142-43. The last passage is a quotation used 
by Rousseau. He appends the text of the French original, however, without 
identifying the author. 

11 Reprinted by Rudolf Unger in his Hamann und die Aufklarung (Jena, 
1911), II, 872-78. 

12 Johann Georg Hamann: Briefwechsel, ed. Walther Ziesemer and Arthur 
Henkel, II (Wiesbaden, 1956), 397. 

13 Herders Briefe an Joh. Georg Hamann, ed. Otto Hoffmann (Berlin, 1889), 
P ros Herder is here referring to Warton’s Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope. 
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that he had at least an inkling as to the actual author; at this point 
he again expresses his interest. In a letter to Lavater, dated October, 
1773, he mentions Fiissli, and the first thing that comes to his mind 
is Fiissli’s essay : 


Und ebenso bitte ich mir doch angelegentlichst Nachrichten von dem FiiBli aus, 
der eine Zeit in England war. Auch, hatten Sie kleine Sachelchen von ihm (der 
Essay on Rousseau soll, glaub’ ich, auch von ihm sein), so finden Sie wohl eine 
Gelegenheit einmal, und es soll mich sehr freuen.1* 


It would have been beyond the scope of this note to discuss in detail 
the possible influence of Fiissli’s book on Herder’s attitude toward 
Rousseau. However, these few remarks may have thrown some new 
light on one aspect of the vast problem of “Herder and Rousseau.” 


University of California, Berkeley 


14 Aus Herders Nachla&, ed. Heinrich Diintzer and F. G. v. Herder (Frank- 
furt, 1857), II, 63 f. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND REVISED VERSIONS OF TWO 
EARLY SONNETS BY ANDREAS GRYPHIUS: 


AN EVALUATION 
By H. G. Harte 


Early in 1637, Gryphius published in Lissa his first attempts with 
the German sonnet.’ Several of these thirty-one poems were writ- 
ten when he was still in his twentieth year (most of them bear no 
date, and it is unlikely we shall ever know just how early they might 
have been composed). Almost exactly two years later, his one hun- 
dred Son- undt Feyrtags- Sonnete were printed in Amsterdam,? 
where Gryphius had then resided for some five months. Only one 
of the Lissa sonnets was included in the Amsterdam volume. We 
shall return to it later. 

Of all these early sonnets, two were never republished during 
Gryphius’ lifetime; but the other 129 received careful scrutiny and 
appropriate revision (some were so radically altered as to become 
virtually new pieces) for a printing in 1643.° Thereafter, Gryphius 
was willing to let most of the youthful creations stand without further 
improvement, but he long continued to file and polish here and there. 
His changes were first recorded, indeed not entirely satisfactorily, 
in Hermann Palm’s critical edition,* but it is Victor Manheimer, the 
Gryphius authority, to whom we owe the reliable tabulation of vari- 
ants in each edition of all Gryphius’ lyrics, as well as a basically 
thorough analysis of prosodical critera and critical influences which 
obtained in the revisions.° 

Manheimer’s valuable study is still the last word in objective 
description of the young poet’s developing style. As such, it is a 
critical work of general significance and an example of the best in 
“positivist” scholarship. At the same time, it represents one of the 
last such works, for already at the time of its publication a new gen- 
eration was beginning to feel that description, however precise and 


1 Andrea Gryphii, Sonnete (Lissa, 1637), reprinted by Victor Manheimer in 
Die Lyrik des Andreas Gryphius (Berlin, 1904), pp. 255 ff.—referred to here- 
after as “Manheimer.” 

2 The dedication date is January, 1639. Heinrich Welti edited the volume for 
——_ dt. Literaturwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jhs. (Halle, 1883), Nos. 

and 38. 

8 Andreea Gryphii: Sonnette. Das erste Buch (Leiden). The earlier sonnets 
here omitted were X and XXXI in the Lissa edition. 

4 Andreas Gryphius: Lyrische Gedichte, in Bibliothek des Litterarischep 
Vereins in Stuttgart, CLX XI (1884)—referred to hereafter as “Palm.” 

5 Manheimer, pp. 305 ff. 
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complete, was the mere groundwork for adequate criticism, which 
had also to embrace questions of artistic as well as cultural value. 
Furthermore, those Silesian schools coinciding with Gryphius’ period 
received unprecedented interest from the young critics active after 
the war, who complained of lack of appreciation for seventeenth-cen- 
tury art in general. 

It is yet to be determined, however, how much our own view of 
any one seventeenth-century poet, his several works, and the spe- 
cific value of each may have been dimmed by the rather broad ideo- 
logical categories applied by those who finally brought “deutscher 
Literaturbarock” into its new prominent position. Despite the out- 
standing contributions of Geistesgeschichte to our understanding of 
the seventeenth century as an epoch, there now seems little doubt that 
it deémphasized the value of the specific art work in favor of the 
“baroque,” the representative. 

It is our intention here to examine two of Gryphius’ early sonnets 
for evaluation on their own merits, without serious reference to 
a literary epoch which they may represent; for we shall want to 
follow the same two sonnets as they undergo at the hand of their 
creator changes which mark a new taste and a different style. We 
do not seek to supplement Manheimer’s excellent commentary on 
Gryphius’ principles of revision; indeed, we must be guided by it. 
Nor can we contribute further to the signification of the concept 
“baroque”; rather, we question whether, as a style denominator, it 
can be applied profitably both to the earlier and to the later work by 
Gryphius. 

The following observations on two poems could be repeated in sub- 
stance with virtually any of the early sonnets which Gryphius later 
revised. The two here selected are poems of some intrinsic merit 
which underwent revisions generally typical for Gryphius’ procedure. 
One of them has been treated recently in a fine study by Erich 
Trunz.* He quoted it in its well-known form from the Palm edition 
and left unmentioned its obscurer original version. I have not hesi- 
tated to comment upon the same piece, inasmuch as my purposes 
with it are entirely different from those of Trunz. Here is the son- 
net as it appeared in 1637 (N): 


VANITAS, VANITATUM, ET OMNIA VANITAS 
Es ist alles gantz eytel. Eccl. 1. v. 2. 


Ich seh’ wohin ich seh / nur Eitelkeit auff Erden / 
Was dieser heute bawt / reist jener morgen ein / 

Wo jtzt die Stadte stehn so herrlich / hoch und fein / 
Da wird in kurtzem gehn ein Hirt mit seinen Herden: 


6 “Fiinf Sonette des Andreas Gryphius,” in Vom Geist der Dichtung: Geddcht- 
nisschrift fiir Robert Petsch, ed. Fritz Martini (Hamburg, 1949). The same 
essays were reprinted in Benno von Wiese’s collection, Die deutsche Lyrik 
(Diisseldorf, 1956), pp. 133-51. 
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Was jtzt so prachtig bliiht / wird bald zutretten werden: 
Der jtzt so pocht vnd trotzt / last vbrig Asch vnd Bein / 
Nichts ist / daB auff der Welt kont vnverganglich seyn / 
Jtzt scheint des Gliickes Sonn / bald donnerts mit beschwerden 


Der Thaten Herrligkeit mu8 wie ein Traum vergehn: 
Solt denn die WasserblaB / der leichte Mensch bestehn 
Ach! was ist alles di8 / was wir vor koéstlich achten! 


AIB schlechte Nichtigkeit? als hew / staub / asch vnnd wind? 
Als eine Wiesenblum / die man nicht widerfind. 
Noch wil / was ewig ist / kein einig Mensch betrachten!7 


The octave relies upon contrast, as we might have expected where 
the young poet had so powerful a model: 


Geboren werden und sterben, pflanzen und ausrotten, 
was gepflanzt ist, 

wirgen und heilen, brechen und bauen, 

weinen und lachen, klagen und tanzen 

Steine zerstreuen und Steine sammeln, herzen und ferne 
sein von Herzen. ... (Eccl. 3:2 ff.) 


“Vanitas” is the traditional theme which a youth of twenty has set 
before him as subject. 

He sets the tenor of his sonnet right at the start: “Ich seh’ wohin 
ich seh.” We expect personal, but objective, observation and pres- 
entation of the vanity of the world. The means will be contrast— 
“heute” / “morgen.” Line 2 is actually a rendering into more definite 
terms and a specific contrast, “bauen” / “einreiBen,” of biblical 
“Steine zerstreuen und Steine sammeln.’”’ Line 3 proceeds to the con- 
crete example: “Wo jtzt die Stadte stehn. .. .” However, the second 
element of this contrast is held back until line 4. 

We cannot, and perhaps we would not, distinguish between what a 
poet has composed in careful and conscious purpose, and what has 
flowed from a more spontaneous will to express his strong emotion. 
We like to suppose, however, that the young man, intending a con- 
struction parallel to line 2, had already set down “Wo jtzt die Stadte” 
before he yielded to the image of a city, walled proudly apart from 
the country around, like Glogau, where Gryphius had spent the 
brightest part of his childhood (until his twelfth year). At that time, 
the city, as yet untouched by the war, was enjoying its sunniest days. 
Remembrance of Glogau could then have evoked an enthusiastic 
approval—‘“so herrlich / hoch und fein’”—and hence, in the middle 
of line 3, a marked change in tone. 

The repeated use of “herrlich” in line 9 again reminds us of a 
youth’s frank admiration for the wonders about him; just as the 
charmingly simple images, “ein Hirt mit seinen Herden” (line 4) 
and “eine Wiesenblum” (line 13) bespeak a young man’s warm feel- 
ing. Although the contrast begun in line 3 is completed—‘Da wird 
in kurtzem gehn ein Hirt mit seinen Herden”—the new image re- 


7 This is number VI in the Lissa edition, and I quote from Manheimer, p. 264. 
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mains as pleasing as the one it displaced. If the fine, imposing work 
of man has fallen, the human eye has not ceased to be delighted by 
lovely forms. 

Thus at the restful close of the first quartet, we are by no means 
convinced that all is “gantz eytel”; and it is certainly vital to the 
beauty of the sonnet that we are not. For within the despairing cry 
“Vanitas” lies not merely the insight that forms are transient, but 
also loving attachment to these fleeting things. Whether purpose- 
fully or prophetically, the poet expresses this human truth. He may 
not do it skillfully—the “Wiesenblum” was a much-used metaphor 
for transient beauty—yet we cannot deny the wistful fondness for 
life that the line holds, and conveys: “Als eine Wiesenblum / die 
man nicht widerfind.” 

The sonnet’s external form, be it rough, successfully communicates 
the deeper meaning of “Vanitas.” A prelude (lines 1-2), like an 
anacrusis, to the ruthless contrasts ahead is, in Stanza 1, followed 
immediately by a smoothly reading line (3) which produces tran- 
quil rhythm and whose syntax carries into a tiny idyll (line 4). The 
two curt simple sentences, each broken sharply in half by caesura, 
together with the calmer complex sentence which completes Stanza 
1, provide appropriate setting for the dramatic tenseness to follow. 
In Stanza 2, contrasts begin to appear—strongly and urgently. 

The first half of each Alexandrine (lines 5 and 6) demands its 
respective conclusion, the second more sharply than the first: if 
“prachtig bliiht” seems to require “zutretten werden,” then “pocht 
vnd trotzt” cries out for “Asch vnd Bein.” The rhythm is again re- 
laxed toward the close of the quartet (in a second subordinate 
clause), but now pessimistic resignation seems gray if compared with 
the rosy pastoral above, for a solemn statement is made. Not only 
are the wonderful works of man vain; even the natural forms to 
replace them are all too transient. “Nichts ist / daB auff der Welt 
ként vnverganglich seyn” (line 7). Line 8 then returns to the in- 
exorable beat of lines 5 and 6. 

The tercet commences (line 9) with recollection, almost a repeti- 
tion of the statement made in the first quartet; now the ineluctable 
conclusion can be drawn. If, with all else, man’s deeds pass as dreams, 
how trivial is the “WasserblaB” himself (this excellent metaphor 
undoubtedly pleased our young author the more because it pos- 
sessed a disagreeable connotation). Here is a question, but one 
formulated with inescapable consequentiality which allows of only 
one answer. The tone is thus ironically bitter, the pitch of the ques- 
tioning voice higher than normal. Immediately, a second question is 
asked: “Ach! was ist alles di®. . . .” Again the reading voice is 
forced upward and on, so that enjambment gives unusual weight to 
“schlechte Nichtigkeit.” The sentence will not yet end. The force 
of a second “als” as well as the chopped asyndeton “hew / staub / 
asch ynnd wind” (line 12) continue the crescendo. 
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The reading voice has been strained to extreme height. Now, 
showing eloquent taste, Gryphius still refuses to complete the syn- 
tactical element at the close of the line, but, by continuing in subordi- 
nate clauses, he moves the voice immediately into the slower rhythm 
and quiet sadness of line 13. “Eine Wiesenblum,” like “ein Hirt mit 
seinen Herden” (line 4), is a pastoral image whose charm affirms 
this world; but living natural beauty stands now in a new light. 
Syntactically and metrically, its image is juxtaposed with a cry of 
desperation : 


...als hew / staub / asch vnnd wind? 
Als eine Wiesenblum / die man nicht widerfind. 


The bitter question of line 10 has not yet been answered. In man’s 
aatural environment lay but a second question: “Ach! was ist alles 
di& / was wir vor késtlich achten!” From the poet’s heart came the 
word “kostlich,” but the only possible answer was “Nichtigkeit.” 
That first question, “Solt denn . . . der leichte Mensch bestehn,” 
rings through until the end of the sonnet. 

The statement, “Es ist alles gantz eytel,” was qualified in line 1: 
“auff Erden.” The qualification was carefully repeated in line 7 
(“auff der Welt”), so that possibility of permanence somewhere is 
not excluded. Nevertheless, man’s access to permanence is not even 
suggested ; only in the last line will Gryphius use the expression “was 
ewig ist.” This vital word “ewig” he reserves for his final statement : 
no man is willing to heed “was ewig ist.” The sonnet closes in mild 
rhythms, as did the first quartet. Here at the end the tone is deepest, 
and softest, of all—a quiet melancholy. Harsh intonations of moral 
instruction would be out of place, for the poet cannot count himself 
one willing to heed the Eternal. The most terrible meaning of 
“Vanitas” is personal guilt, clearly perceived: “Ich seh’... . .” 

If adolescence is that time when things as they are must be recon- 
ciled with things as youth would have them be, then this is a most 
appropriate communication of what a twenty-year-old sees. It 
amounts to a statement of that contrast, and of its meaning, in the 
sharpest terms and almost dispassionately objective. The beauty of 
the world is stated clearly and simply. Its utter vanity is fully estab- 
lished. If lines 5-12 pound upon contrast, with a quickening beat 
and rising pitch, the single possibility of reconciliation comes at the 
pointe in soft tones. For here lies the confession that even he who 
perceives the worthlessness of the world will not detach himself 
from it. 

Trunz, in presenting the revised version of this sonnet, rightly 
praised its objectivity. Through the eyes of an observer we focus 
upon sharp, clear images of “Vanitas.” The great value of the poem, 
however, is the appealing transparency of this youthful objectivity ; 
through the observing and describing word gleams the personality 
of the observer: “herrlich / hoch und fein, késtlich”; but not only 
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such words—also “gantz” in the title, or “WasserblaB,” “hew / 
staub / asch vnnd wind,” “kein einig Mensch.” 

Nere is the sonnet as it came to read in 1643 (B). This is the 
standard, well-known version as it appears in Palm’s edition (p. 
102). 


Es ist alles eitel. 
Du siehst, wohin du siehst, nur eitelkeit auf erden. 
Was dieser heute baut, reiBt jener morgen ein; 
Wo ietzundt stadte stehn, wird eine wiesen seyn, 
Auf der ein schafers-kind wird spielen mit den herden; 
Was ietzundt prachtig bliith, sol bald zutreten werden; 
Was ietzt so pocht und trotzt, ist morgen asch und bein; 
Nichts ist, das ewig sey, kein ertz, kein marmorstein. 
Tetzt lacht das gliick uns an, bald donnern die beschwerden. 
Der hohen thaten ruhm muss wie ein traum vergehn. 
Soll denn das spiel der zeit, der leichte mensch bestehn ? 
Ach, was ist alles di8, was wir vor késtlich achten, 
Als schlechte nichtigkeit, als schatten, staub und wind, 
Als eine wiesen-blum, die man nicht wieder find’t! 
Noch wil, was ewig ist, kein einig mensch betrachten. 


We first note that the title is simpler, and, without the intensifier 
“gantz,” an accurate quotation of the Bible. The first word of the 
sonnet, “Du,” represents no minor change.* It alone literally reverses 
our whole point of view. It is obvious that use of the second person 
forces greater distance between audience and poet, who may even 
seem to assume the role of preacher. Manheimer has already dis- 
cussed the fact that the revised sonnets are less personal than their 
original versions, and we must let him speak : 


Wenn ein Dichter, alter und kithler geworden, seine Gedichte, die vielleicht 
einer jungen und warmen Stunde entstromt waren, als Kritiker wiedervornimmt 
und durchkorrigiert, dann steht er als der technisch erfahrene und gereifte Ver- 
treter einer Konvention (wenn auch nur seiner eigenen) den vielleicht stam- 
melnden, aber doch mehr oder weniger elementar und grade so erlebten Pro- 
duktionen seiner Schopferkraft gegeniiber. Vielleicht hatte er als Jiingling 
das Bediirfnis sich mitzuteilen, von sich zu sprechen; die Konvention dringt 
auf Unpersonlichkeit, und der Mann tilgt vorsichtig, was ihm jetzt zu subjektiv 
erscheint. (p. 101) 


The present sonnet is of particular interest with respect to “con- 
vention,” for—with the exceptions of elision, apocope, and contrac- 
tion in lines 7 and 8 (“kont,” “Sonn,” “donnerts”*)—it was al- 
ready in satisfactory external form in 1637. We shall not observe 
here corrections so often as improvements; and we can hope to dis- 
cover what Gryphius regarded as an improvement as well as to what 
extent the sonnet as a whole was transformed by revision. 

Manheimer (p. 88) points out Gryphius’ aversion to one-syllable 
words and asyndeton, thus explaining the appearance of new 


8 A change from first to second or third person is frequent among Gryphius’ 
revisions. For other examples, see Manheimer, p. 102. 
® For Gryphius’ later attitude toward such errors, see Manheimer, pp. 15 ff. 
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“Setzundt” in lines 3 and 5, as well as the deletion of an element in 
line 12. This last item, however, is more than an external change, 
for the tercet no longer “says” the same thing as before. In com- 
paring N with B, we at first feel the marked change brought about 
in the rhythm of line 12. Where the powerful irregular beat of N 
forced the reader to cry out three consecutive accents, “hew / staub / 
asch,” B has regular, common iambic, “schatten, staub.” The signifi- 
cance lost by the “Wiesenblum” image through removal of “hew” 
and “asch” is more damaging. Not only did “hew” and “asch” rep- 
resent the actual destiny of the lovely flower; the harshness of those 
words enhanced the softness of “Wiesenblum.” “Schatten” has noth- 
ing to recommend it except two syllables. 

Similarly weakened through loss of expressive power is line 10, 
where the contemptuous word “WasserblaB” has yielded for the sake 
of propriety (cf. Manheimer, p. 72). Neither propriety nor prosody, 
however, will explain alteration of line 9, where “Der Thaten Herrlig- 
keit” has given way to “Der hohen thaten ruhm” (surely it was not 
to prevent caesura rhyme with “nichtigkeit,” four lines below ?'*). 
Gryphius may have been avoiding the expression “herrlich” (which 
has also disappeared from line 3), as containing too much of that 
affirmation and attachment to life discussed above. When we con- 
sider “Der hohen thaten ruhm,” however, together with other new 
phrases, such as “spiel der zeit” for “WasserblaB,” we may want to 
refer to both revisions as clichés. We could explain nothing thus, for 
cliché is a concept foreign to Gryphius. To him, such turns of speech 
were standard, representative, and hence preferable formulations. 
“Spiel der zeit” is no more than a poetic term for helpless man. 

Such exemplary poetic language of the seventeenth century is fur- 
ther illustrated by a rhetorical “sol” to replace “wird” of line 5— 
although the young poet of N is more likely to have found in the 
temporal world random chance, rather than the purposefulness con- 
veyed by “sol.” Because pronounced contrast corresponds with poetic 
formula, “morgen asch und bein” now follows “tetzt so pocht und 
trotzt” in line 6. Similarly, “stadte” of line 3 is now properly bal- 
anced with “wiesen.” Inclination toward the representative formula 
may, to our taste, render pleasing simplicity sweet and cloying, as 
in line 4 (“schafers-kind,” “spielen” ; but the reviser’s style demands 
the representative. It personifies the abstract (line 8) and seeks 
imposing phrases (“ertz” and “marmorstein”—line 7"). 

Line 7 was vital to N, for here the young poet had carefully allowed 
for permanence somewhere—‘“Nichts ist / da auff der Welt kont 
vnverganglich seyn”—before his two bitter questions (lines 10-13). 
Now there is no room for that significant qualification. Standard, but 


10 Manheimer, pp. 69 ff., discusses Gryphius’ problems with internal rhyme. 

11 Manheimer, p. 83, points out that the older, more skillful Gryphius often 
eliminated the easily rhymed auxiliary construction (“seyn” here replaced by 
“stein” )—but note line 3. 
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not really relevant, words fill out the line. The substitution of “du” 
in line 1 was indeed indicative, but by no means the extent, of deper- 
sonzlization in B. The representative formula has triumphed in the 
revision, and we have lost the poet behind his words. 

If it is “du” who bears the guilt declared by line 14, then the heart 
has gone out of the sonnet. In N, one human who would not con- 
sider “was ewig ist” was he who had confessed, “Ich seh’ wohin ich 
seh / nur Eitelkeit auff Erden.” He had described the vain, attrac- 
tive world, had repeated, “Nichts ist . . . auff der Welt.” When he 
at last used the word “ewig,” it was to lament the spiritual vanity 
of mankind, himself included. This was the force of the pointe, un- 
dermined in B. Here, the vital preparation in line 7 is destroyed; 
but most damaging to the pointe is the disappearance behind ecclesi- 
astical “du” of guilty “ich.” 


Our second sonnet is more difficult than the first. Although it is 
not so fine a poem, it is more informative with respect to Gryphius’ 
lyrical expression of intensely personal emotion. This is the sonnet 
to which he gave first place in his Lissa edition, and the only one to 
be republished in the Son- undt Feyrtags- Sonnete. Here it again 
received a most significant position for, as we shall see, good reason. 
We shall quote it first from the Lissa edition (N) : 


An Gort den Heiligen Geist 


O wahrer Liebe Fewr! Brunn aller gutten Gaben! 
O dreyma! grosser GOtt / O hochste Heyligkeit! 
O Meister aller Kunst / O Frewd / die alles Leid 
Vertreibt / O keusche Taub / vor der die Hellen-Raben 


Erzittern! welche noch / eh denn die Berg erhaben / 
Vnd eh die Welt gegriindt ; eh das gestirnte Kleid / 

Dem Himmel angelegt / ja schon vor Ewigkeit / 

Die zwey die dir gantz gleich / von Sich gelassen haben! 


O weiBheit ohne Maa8! O Gast der reinen Seel. 
O wesentliches Liecht! O tewre Gnaden-Quell 
Die du den zarten Leib Mariens hast befeuchtet / 


od Ach 1Ja8 ein Tropfflin nur / von deinem Lebenstaw 
Erfrischen meinen Geist! hilff daB Ich doch nur schaw 
Ein Fiincklin deiner Flam / so bin Ich recht erleuchtet. 
(Manheimer, p. 259) 


Overtly, a song of praise is addressed to one member of the Trinity. 
Father and Son, however, are lifted to the surface of our conscious- 
ness at the close of the second quartet. There, thought of the most 
personal aspect of Deity, who as Christ has brought new meaning 
and hope into prayer—and the sonnet is a prayer—evokes an expres- 
sive turn, which is then effected by recollection of the Incarnation. 
The first tercet thus connects an invocation to God the Holy Ghost 
(lines 1-8) with an individual’s plea (lines 12-14). An intense per- 
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sonalization of the Deity forms this nexus. It is accomplished with 
the bold strokes of young manhood. 

A series of appellatives would first of all address God the Holy 
Ghost as passing human understanding. Stark opposites and paradox 
provide the means. Line 1 is so arranged that “Fewr” and “Brunn” 
must stand side by side. Of the opposites (mildness and harshness) 
which close the first stanza, “keusche Taub” and “Hellen-Raben,” 
the latter “erzittern” before the former. This paradox (that the ruth- 
less should quake before the gentle) is stressed by the strong position 
of the verb.**? The second quartet now emphasizes through time- 
reference the incomprehensible infinity of Deity. It closes, appropri- 
ately, with the mention of the several members of the Trinity. 

In the quartets, there is little remarkable about the sonnet. The 
metaphorical pair, “Taub” and “Raben,” would even serve as a tol- 
erable example of typical “baroque” metaphor—essentially circum- 
locution, in which an author attempts to match concepts with things 
by choosing the latter with a careful eye for parallels (“Taub” has 
attributes of appearance and disposition “like” those of the Holy 
Spirit, which, in its very meekness, prevails over the dark-visaged, 
harsh-voiced powers of wickedness). This sort of metaphor is hardly 
more than a game played by the rational intellect..* Yet our present 
sonnet would demonstrate, by means including metaphor, that the 
human intelligence cannot comprehend God. For this reason, that 
the sonnet would pass beyond rational understanding, the typical 
metaphor is surpassed, and the poem becomes an unusual one for the 
German seventeenth century. 

In the sestet, Gryphius seems to have intended intensification with 
metaphors of the same order as the “Taub,” “Raben” parallel. The 
first tercet returns to the opening style of the sonnet by commencing 
with a series of appellatives, each of which still occupies a half line. 
We still follow parallels; e.g., “weiBheit” (9) and “Fewr” (1), be- 
tween which “wesentliches Liecht” (in corresponding position in 
line 10) provides rationally the already felt connection. The image is 
then further developed with “Fiincklin,” “Flam,” “erleuchtet” (line 
14). The poet is still matching concepts (“Weibheit,” “Liebe”) with 
things (“‘Liecht,” “Fewr”), but he moves from logical into emotional 
realms. 

Let us observe now the second half of these same lines (1, 9, and 
10). “Brunn aller gutten Gaben” we see logically related to “Gast 
der reinen Seel” through “Gnaden-Quell”: “Gnade” is the “Gast 

“12 Although it later necessitated many hours of correction, the young Gryphius 
felt that enjambment between stanzas (cf. “Vanitas,” line 12) enhanced force- 
fulness of expression. Nor did he hesitate to use it at line 9, between octave and 
sestet, where he was often successful (cf. Nos. II, III, V, and XII in the Lissa 
edition). Manheimer, pp. 42 ff., discusses Gryphius’ determined correction of 
these errors. 

18 This is the thesis of Gerhard Fricke, Die Bildlichkeit in der Dichtung des 


Andreas Gryphius, in Neue Forschung, No. 17 (Berlin, 1933)—hereafter re- 
ferred to as “Fricke.” 
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der reinen Seel,” is the “Brunn aller gutten Gaben.” “Gnade,” fur- 
thermore, is the intensely personal relationship of God to man. Its 
symbol is the wetness of baptism (“Brunn,” “Quell,” “Trépfflin,” 
“Lebenstaw,” “erfrischen”), just as the symbol for Heavenly Love 
and Wisdom was light and heat. 

We must acknowledge the ready association of these qualities 
(wetness, heat) with sexuality, if we will follow our poet into the 
crass image of line 11. As Mary in her purity received the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, may just such a drop of “Lebenstaw” refresh the 
suppliant—may he see a spark of Heavenly Love and Wisdom, of the 
Eternal Flame. Perhaps indicative of the interweaving of the two 
image threads singled out is the use of “Geist” (line 13), where the 
sequence “Trépfflin,” “Lebenstaw,” “erfrischen” might have led to 
“Seel.” The two image-series have of course been exantlated from 
one emotional well. 

The real nexus of what we can call the “Fewr” and the “Brunn” 
images lies in the first tercet, which we have already marked as the 
vital point of the sonnet. Here named as exemplary recipient of 
besought Grace is Mary, the mother of that Intercessor who, in Grace, 
drastically changed the nature of the relationship between God and 
man. In order to demonstrate most powerfully that Mary in her 
moment of conception is to him the symbol for his own reception 
of the “Lebenstaw,” the young man has sought out a strong, almost 
harshly concrete and tangible word, “befeuchtet.” 

When Gryphius released his Son- und‘ Feyrtags- Sonnete, he 
placed this older piece between his Whitsun sonnet and that for the 
Sunday of the Holy Trinity. He apparently wished to provide an 
appropriate transition at that point where the great feasts concerning 
Christ’s manifestations on earth and the pouring out of the Holy 
Spirit are at a close. Our Intercessor, being precisely at this time 
“by the right hand of God exalted, and having received of the Father 
the promise of the Holy Ghost,” is brought to our consciousness 
through an image which harks back to His earthly conception. 

The more experienced prosodist found two flaws in his earlier 
work, one of which lay in the very nucleus of the sonnet, the first 
tercet: “Seel” / “Quell” was no proper rhyme. In correcting this, 
he had to exercise care to maintain the parallels we have discussed. 
Line 11, above all, must be left intact, which meant that the latter 
half of line 10 would also be retained. “Quell” found its rhyme 
through the expansion of “Weifheit ohne MaaB” with the subordi- 
nate clause, “dehr, vvas uns dunckel, hell.”” If “wahrer Liebe Fewr” 
was now complemented by the full line 9, consequentiality demanded 
that the entire line 10 extend the image “Brunn aller gutten Gaben.” 


14 One of them had only external effect. He wished to avoid enjambment at 
lines 5 and 6 (cf. note 12), as well as use of “die Berg.” He revised thus: 
o furcht der Hellen raben 
Die, eh das vviiste Meer mitt bergen rings umbgraben. .. . 
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Thus “wesentliches Liecht” would have to be omitted. The indispens- 
able qualifier “reiner Seelen gast” was retained in its place. The sestet 
now read: 


O vveisheitt ohne mas! dehr, vvas uns dunckel, hell. 
O reiner Seelen gast! o tevvre gnaden quell! 
Die du den zartten leib Mariens hast befeuchtet. 
Ach las ein tropflin nur von deinem lebenstavv 
Erfrischen meinen Geist! hilff das ich doch nur schavv 
Ein funcklin deiner flamm’, so bin ich recht erleuchtet.2® 


Whether this poem pleases is certainly a matter of taste. The bold- 
ness of the imagery will not be denied, nor will the success of the son- 
net as communication of strong emotion. Whatever our valuation, 
we shall not find the same taste, nor the same communication, in the 
sonnet as revised by 1643: 


An Gott den heiligen geist 


O feuer wahrer lieb! O brunn der guten gaben! 

O meister aller kunst! O hochste heiligkeit! 

O dreymal groBer Gott! O lust, die alles leid 
Vertreibt! O keusche taub! O furcht der hollen raben! 
Die, eh das wiiste meer mit bergen rings umgraben, 

Ehr lufft und erden ward, eh das gestirnte kleid 

Dem himmel angelegt, ja schon vor ewigkeit 
Die zwey, die gantz dir gleich, von sich gelassen haben! 

O weisheit ohne maB! O reiner seelen gast! 

O theure gnaden-quell’! O trost in herber last! 

O regen, der in angst mit segen uns befeuchtet ! 

Ach lass ein tropflein nur von deinem lebens-thau 

Erfrischen meinen geist! Hilff, dass ich doch nur schau’ 
Ein fiincklein deiner glut! so bin ich gantz erleuchtet. 

(Palm, p. 98) 


We immediately recognize all these changes as of the same order 
as those in “Vanitas.” “Fewr,” in order to obtain its full value of 
two syllables, loses its meaningful position beside “Brunn.” “Aller,” 
a short, common word which the reviser does not deem so significant 
as proper iambic beat, is dropped from line 1 (cf. Manheimer, p. 99). 
“Gegriindt” (syncopated) of line 6 gives way to more dramatic 
“ward.” “Flamm’ ” (apocope) of line 14 yields to more poetic “glut,” 
etc. In Gryphius’ Teutsche Reim-Gedichte (Frankfurt, 1650), “ja 
schon vor ewigkeit” (line 7) became “vor ewigkeit und zeitt.” Not 
merely the rhyme “heiligkeit” / “ewigkeit” disturbed Gryphius here, 
however. In later years, the word “ewigkeit” itself created con- 
ceptual difficulties for him—‘schon vor ewigkeit” is irrational (cf. 
Manheimer, p. 105)—and, for the 1663 edition,’* the phrase was 
further altered to “vor anbegin der zeit.” It is not a happy prospect, 
that of a gifted poet applying tedious hours to the works of his 
youth, that they may conform to accepted standards—standards which 


15 Sonnet 37, quoted from Welti (see note 2), p. 42. 
16 Andrea Gryphii: Freuden und Trauer-Spiele auch Oden und Sonnette 
(Leipzig, 1663). 
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seem without relevance to the expressive communication sought by 
the young man. 

It is undoubtedly true that line 11 appeared to the older Gryphius 
“too Catholic.”** We further note, however, that “quell’” is at last 
written with an apologetic apostrophe, and we feel that Gryphius was 
in any case glad to see this bothersome word away from the end of 
his line. Whatever the cause for alteration, this tercet, this central 
knot in N, binding the thought and emotion of the sonnet into a single 
image, is broken in the 1643 revision. The reason for this change is 
not only the disappearance of the Mary image, but also the intrusion 
of mere words, “trost in herber last,” “regen,” “angst,” which bring 
with them no real meaning. As revised, the poem was removed from 
the Son- undt Feyrtags- Sonnete. 

We feel that Gryphius’ revision detracted from the original worth 
of his sonnets, not merely as expression of his own emotion, but as 
artistically unified form. We recall, however, that simultaneous with 
this work came the production of new sonnets with great, if differ- 
ent, values. The exclusively rational nature of the later work has 
been demonstrated by Gerhard Fricke** (who does not follow a pos- 
sible development of Gryphius’ style). He expressly denies any such 
personal involvement and confession as we believe we find in these 
two early sonnets. We would emphasize that a change in Gryphius’ 
taste and style, one which must have taken place around 1640, is to 
be perceived most clearly in his revisions of the early German son- 
nets for their publication in 1643. The change means, at least, that 
any stylistic term, if applied to all of his poetry, must possess a flexi- 
ble definition; for this revision effected in the sonnet no less than 
dismissal of a central element of personal confession, which to the 
older Gryphius seemed presumptuous and in bad taste. Revision 
subjugated his early work to the rational intellect which was to rule 
German letters for a hundred years, well into the time of the Enlight- 
enment.?® 


University of Houston 


17 Manheimer, p. 105. Fricke, p. 246, dismisses the formulation in N as 
“bedenklich.” The inversion of lines 2 and 3 is a negligible change. Manheimer 
calls attention, pp. 60 ff., to the interesting fact that sufficient numbers of such 
insignificant changes occur as to suggest that Gryphius frequently copied his 
sonnets from memory. 

18 Op. cit. 

19 This particular facet of a general kinship between “baroque” and the En- 
lightenment has been stressed by H. K. Kettler, Baroque Tradition in the Lit- 
erature of the German Enlightenment (Cambridge, 1945). It is chiefly on this 
basis that he questions the usefulness of “baroque” as a stylistic term. See espe- 
cially pp. 25-83. 
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MORE’S APOLOGIA PRO UTOPIA SUA 
By Epwarp Surtz, S.]. 


The first Utopian letter of Thomas More to Peter Gilles is well 
known. It was published in the first edition of Utopia (1516), re- 
printed in subsequent editions, and translated by Ralph Robinson for 
publication in 1551. A second letter of More to Gilles was appended 
to the second edition of Utopia, edited by Thomas Lupset and printed 
by Gilles de Gourmont at Paris, probably in late 1517.1 There are sev- 
eral errata in the letter; for, as Erasmus declared later, this Paris 
edition of Utopia was published “full of inaccuracies” (mendose).? 
The charge is often ventured that Lupset edited and issued the edition 
without More’s permission.* There is little or no evidence to sup- 
port the accusation. On the contrary, it was to More’s great advan- 
tage to have Lupset publish Budeé’s highly laudatory letter. It is also 
difficult to explain the presence of More’s second letter to Peter Gilles 
in this edition without some form of codperation or connivance on 
More’s part. This second letter, however, was not reprinted in the 
third or best edition of Utopia (Basel, 1518), nor did it appear in 
Robinson’s English translation. Consequently, it has been over- 
looked or ignored. Other reasons for its neglect may be the poor 
state of the text and the difficulty of its interpretation. 

This second letter to Gilles, nevertheless, is significant. It records, 
first of all, one type of common reaction to the Utopia within one 
year of its publication. It indirectly discloses, moreover, the literary 
principles according to which More wrote the book. It constitutes, 
finally, a sort of good-natured apology by More for the tone and 
technique of the Utopia. 

In the opening lines of the letter, More expresses his great delight 
at the censure of one most perspicacious reader. The latter is no 
less concerned than are students today with the gravity or the play- 
fulness of the Utopia. He has attempted to impale the work upon 
the prongs of a dilemma: “If the account has been published as true, 
I see in it certain matters bordering on absurdity; if as fictitious, 
then I seek More’s precise view on several points” (Si res vt vera 


1 Reprinted in Elizabeth Frances Rogers, ed., Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
More (Princeton, 1947), pp. 90-92. On Sept. 15, 1517, Lupset wrote to Erasmus: 
“I am now seeing to the republication of More’s Utopia, which I hope I shall fin- 
ish at the end of this month.” P. S. Allen et al., Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi 
Roterodami (Oxford, 1906-47), III, 90. 

2 Opus Epistolarum Erasmi, III, 240. 

3R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (London, 1935), p. 217; John Archer Gee, 
Life and Works of Thomas Lupset (New Haven, 1928), p. 179. 
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prodita est, video ibi quaedam subabsurda. Sin ficta tum in nonnullis 
exactum illud Mori iudicium requiro).* Generations of readers, like 
the author of the dilemma whose learning More says can be inferred 
and whose friendliness is evident, have been investigating More’s 
exact meaning in the Utopia ever since! 

In his answer, Thomas More does not meet the dilemma head on. 
Rather, he expresses his feeling of gratitude toward the critic. The 
latter’s frank judgment has pleased him more than anyone else’s 
opinion. The reasons for More’s gratification are three. First of all, 
the critic, drawn by fondness either for More’s person or for his work, 
seems not to have been prevented by tedium from reading the entire 
work. In fact, he has read it slowly and carefully and reflectively, not 
hastily and perfunctorily as priests are wont to read their canonical 
hours—at least, those priests who are wont to read them at all! 
(This unexpected though humorous jibe reveals More’s attitude 
before the Reformation toward the clergy.) Second, apart from cen- 
suring certain points (but these are relatively few in number®), the 
critic declares that he not only understands all the others, but also 
gives them his reasoned approval. Finally, in his very words of cen- 
sure, he praises the author of Utopia more than do the professed 
admirers. 

His expression of disappointment at More’s failure to make his 
personal position clear shows that at least some of More’s many 
statements are not altogether absurd. Nevertheless, and here More 
undertakes to imitate his critic's candor, More sees no reason why 
the fellow should flatter himself on his sharp-sightedness either in 
detecting certain rather absurd elements in the Utopian constitution 
or in blaming More for devising imperfect institutions in the forma- 
tion of his commonwealth. Does the critic think that no nation in 
the wide world has any absurd policies or that none of the philoso- 
phers has ever instituted a commonwealth incapable of change for 
the better? Unless he chose to respect as inviolate the age-honored 
memory of history’s greatest figures, he could produce, More claims, 
from the works of each and every one of them certain doctrines in 
the condemnation of which he would doubtlessly win the approving 
votes of all. 

Thomas More, therefore, does not deny that certain incongruities 
exist in his ideal republic. He merely defends himself on the score 
that no perfectly reasonable commonwealth exists, either in practice 
on the face of the earth or in theory in the pages of the philosophers. 

At this point in his letter, More shifts ground and makes a retort. 
Since his critic is in doubt as to the true or fictional nature of Hythlo- 
day’s account, More retaliates by echoing his words: “Here I seek 
his precise view” (hic vero exactum ipsius iudicium requiro), i.e., as 


* Correspondence, p. 90. 

5 Correspondence, p. 90, where the Latin original reads: “deinde notaris qui- 
busdam idque etiam parce declarat. .. .” Notaris should probably be emended to 
notatis. 
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to the real or imaginary character of his narrative. His critic should 
not condemn him if, after his decision to write about the state and 
after his recollection of such a tale (as Hythloday’s), he perhaps 
would not have shrunk from using a kind of fiction by which the 
truth, being as it were smeared with honey, might slip a little more 
sweetly into men’s minds. (As is evident, More clearly is now back 
at the pretense that Hythloday’s account is true.) At any rate, More 
says, he would certainly have moderated the fictional element to the 
extent that, even if he wished to abuse the ignorance of the crowd, 
he would have planted in his work certain clues by which the better 
educated might discover his mind. If nothing else, he at least would 
have applied to prince, river, city, and island such names as would 
warn more skillful readers that the island was Nowhere, the city 
Vanishing, the river Waterless, and the prince Peopleless. This 
method would have been easy and much more elegant than his actual 
procedure. Unless fidelity to historical truth had forced him, he 
would not have been so stupid as to decide to use those barbarous 
and meaningless names: Utopia, Anyder, Amaurote, and Ademus. 

More proceeds to contrast the simplicity and credence of the per- 
sons who wrote. down exactly Hythloday’s account with the caution 
and sharpness of those who can hardly be brought to believe it at all. 
For the sake of his reputation for truth, as well as for the sake of 
the credibility of the narrative, More is glad that he can say for his 
production what Terence’s Mysis said about Glycerium’s child to 
forestall its being considered supposititious: “I thank heaven that 
there were several gentlewomen present at the birth.”* For Raphael 
had told to many persons of integrity and importance no fewer or 
lesser things than to More and Gilles, possibly even more and greater 
things. If the incredulous will not believe even these other people, 
let them confront Hythloday, who is still alive. Certain travelers 
lately come from Portugal reported that as of last March first he 
was more safe and sound and active than ever. Therefore, let the 
doubting Thomases get the truth out of him or, if they like, dig it 
out of him by their questions.’ Let them but understand to hold 
More responsible only for the pains of composition (in setting down 
the narrative), not for the veracity of another man, namely, Hythlo- 
day. After all, they can verify the latter point for themselves. 

As is evident, More in the whole letter carries through the pre- 
tense that he is merely repeating Hythloday’s account. He never 
admits outright the fictional character of Hythloday’s narrative. But 
he also lays claim to what should have been allowed him if he had 


6“The Lady of Andros” (“Andria,” lines 770-71), Terence, English tr. John 
Sargeaunt, I (London, 1931), 83. 

7“Exiscentur ergo ab ipso verum aut questionibus si libet exculpant, modo 
mihi intelligant opera [sic] tantum meam, non alienam etiam fidem esse pre- 
standum.” Correspondence, p. 92. Exiscentur (ex+-sciscitor) may be a coinage 
of More’s; neither by itself nor in its possible variant forms does it appear even 
in Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. Exculpant, of course, is a form of exsculpo. 
Probably opera should be emended to operam. 
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decided to add a fictional element to his Utopia in order to make its 
truths more attractive. In this indirect fashion, he reveals his mental 
attitude toward his material and helps to determine the tone of his 
literary product. 

One can now return to the dilemma proposed by his acute critic: 
if true, the narrative is rather absurd in certain matters; if fictitious, 
More’s mind is unsatisfactorily obscure on certain points. More’s 
answer: datur tertium. There really exists another alternative: 
truth conveyed through the medium of fiction. In view of man’s 
nature, fickle and enamored of pleasure and novelty, the plain truth 
is like plain bread, nourishing but unappealing. Just as bread requires 
some relish, like honey, to make it appetizing, so the truth needs 
imaginative seasoning to make it palatable. Herein an author imitates 
nature. Mother nature, to the grateful eyes of the Utopians, sur- 
rounds with alluring pleasure the necessary functions of life, such 
as eating and drinking, which would otherwise prove onerous and 
tedious.* So, too, creative artists, as Sidney was to phrase it later, 
“delight to move men to take that goodness in hand, which without 
delight they would fly as from a stranger.”® Without the fictional 
elements, the Utopia to More would have been only a dull philoso- 
phical sermon, which offered good, solid, intellectual, and moral 
nourishment but tempted no man to taste, chew, and digest. From 
the tacitly admitted nature of the Utopia, namely, truth under the 
guise of fiction, flows the answer to the two-edged charge of absurdity 
or obscurity. 

First of all, as far as the obscure points in the Utopia are concerned, 
would his critic have forbidden More to use the medium of fiction 
for the expression of truth? Hardly so, since an author employs fic- 
tion as honey to make the truth more enticing and more palatable. 
The fiction is means to an end. But it is not the nature of fiction 
to make its underlying ideas unambiguously transparent and indu- 
bitably clear. Therefore, as an artist and a writer of fiction, More 
has no intention of giving each and every one of his opinions the 
perspicuousness and lucidity which he would give them if he were 
writing a sober philosophical tract. Once he has chosen the medium 
of fiction, he should be judged according to the success achieved in 
his chosen medium, not according to the standards for a formal 
Scholastic treatise. 

It is necessary, of course, that the author who has preferred fiction 
to convey his views should make them clear to the intelligent reader. 
Therefore, not absolute but relative clarity is enough. Such clarity 
is also sufficient for the end intended, the means employed, and the 
audience envisaged. This minimum requirement Thomas More has 
fulfilled because he has given the learned reader sufficient hints for 
the understanding and interpretation of his work, for example, in 


8 J. H. Lupton, ed., The “Utopia” of Sir Thomas More (Oxford, 1895), p. 208. 
® The Defense of Poesy, ed. Albert S. Cook (Boston, n.d.), p. 10. 
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the names of island, city, river, and ruler. His critic, moreover, has 
not charged ambiguity against the whole Utopia, but only against 
some elements therein. Consequently, the other points must be clear, 
at least clear enough for the critic to take a stand for or against them 
—and the latter has declared that he has even set the seal of his 
approval upon them as wise and true. 

This discussion of obscurity leads to the second charge, that of 
absurdity. Thomas More humorously and humbly declares that the 
recognition of his ability to publish even a few points not altogether 
absurd surpasses his expectation. Here he appears to argue again 
from the fictional character of his narrative. He employs the ab- 
surdities to abuse the ignorance of the mob (vulgi abuti ignoratione ). 
At the same time, as has been seen above, he leaves clues by which 
the iettered can easily search out his intent and purpose. But the 
fictional elements, especially those that seem absurd, thus serve also 
to arouse the interest, to pique the curiosity, and to challenge the 
minds of educated readers. They are called upon to distinguish the 
absurd from wise and reasonable institutions. 

Fiction, moreover, demands verisimilitude. Now history and travel 
show that foreign nations do have some irrational or preposterous 
laws and customs. But not a single philosopher has ever set up a 
republic incapable of being censured or of being changed for the 
better. If nations and philosophers, therefore, have foolish or ques- 
tionable institutions and if More wishes to give his fiction an air of 
reality, why should he not put apparent absurdities in his work— 
subservient, of course, to his double purpose of entertainment and 
instruction? His fiction is a reflection of the real world of history: 
nations and philosophers who are at once wise and foolish. One 
must say of More what he says of Hythloday: “as he markyd manye 
fonde and folyshe lawes in thoose newe founde lands, so he rehersyde 
manye actes and constytutyons wherby thies our cytyes, nations, 
contreys, and Kyngdomes maye take ensample, to amende theyre 
faultes, enormytyes and errors.”*° 

More’s final response to the critic’s dilemma, therefore, is that 
the apparent absurdities and ambiguities in his narrative are to be 
traced to the fictional pattern which he has woven into the truth to 
make it more winsome. 

One suspects that More’s critic is a contemporary Scholastic. He 
is typically so in his use of argument, especially when by a dilemma 
he endeavors to reduce his adversary to absurdity or to silence. The 
difference between More and the critic lies in the difference between 
Scholastic and Humanistic attitudes in the early sixteenth century. 
The Scholastic looks for unadorned truth and crystal clarity. He is 
so much interested in naked truth as to be almost indiffereni to any 
but a kindred disciplined and initiated audience. The Humanist 
tries to reach a wider circle of readers, whose ideal is education in all 


1€ Utopia, p. 34. 
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the arts. The interest of such readers lies in style as much as in 
content. They find the truth more attractive when clothed in a fic- 
tion. Even seeming absurdities and obscurities introduced to catch 
their attention and to provoke their thought are justified in a fic- 
tional context, provided adequate hints are given to make the work’s 
underlying ideas and the author’s personal views sufficiently clear 
and plain. 

The response of the critic himself is proof of the success of the 
Humanistic method. He was drawn to read More’s book slowly, 
carefully, reflectively. He marked some few points as a little absurd, 
others as a little obscure. He had to think about the contents of the 
work. He even had to confess his agreement on some matters, a result 
which, according to More’s declaration, exceeded his hope and ex- 
pectation. In other words, the critic had to read the book. He could 
not help himself. He could not resist More’s interesting presenta- 
tion. If “imitation is the sincerest flattery,” reading is the greatest 
praise. The Utopia had passed the acid test of a captious reader. It 
was a success. 
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AN UNRECOGNIZED POEM BY JOHN MARSTON? 


By Gustav Cross 

e John Weever’s Epigrammes in the Oldest Cut and Newest Fashion 
, was published in 1599, with commendatory verses contributed by 
i, writers who signed themselves “T. B. Gen.,” “I. K. Mag: Art.,” 
e “Tho: Kedgewin Gent.,” “Ed: Gurney. Gent.,” and “M. Milward 
It mag: Ar:.” In the notes to his reprint of Weever’s book R. B. 
* McKerrow attempted to identify the authors of these verses, but 
d with only partial success.t Edmund Gurney (or Gurnay) and Matthias 
“ Milward, contemporaries of Weever’s at Cambridge, are almost cer- 
st tainly responsible for the poems signed “Ed: Gurney” and “M. Mil- 
it ward.” It is “by no means unlikely” that Thomas Bastard is meant 


by “T. B. Gen.” (but Thomas Brightman and “Thomas Brabine” are 
also possibilities). In the note on “Tho: Kedgewin” McKerrow ad- 
mits that he “can learn nothing of him,” while of “I. K. Mag: Art.” 
he makes no mention whatsoever. The obvious assumption is that, 
like Gurney and Milward, “I. K. Mag: Art.” was one of Weever’s 
Cambridge friends, but reference to Alumni Cantabrigienses does not 
bring to light an “I. K.” who was Master of Arts in 1599 and young 
enough to have been one of Weever’s circle.2 The DNB is similarly 
unhelpful. 

If one leaves aside for the moment the question of the signature, 
however, it is interesting to see what can be gathered from a study of 
I. K.’s poem itself. I. K.’s contribution forms the second of the com- 
mendatory verses, and comes immediately after those by T. B. Gen., 
at sig. A3" (McKerrow, p. 6). It runs as follows: 


In Authorem 

I wish my rough-hewne lines might gratifie, 
The first borne of thy pleasing Poesie, 
These be but blossomes: what will be the fruite, 
When time and age, hath made thee more accute? 
Meane while how ever Momus bite the lippe, 
Each man will praise the weauers workmanship: 
When wittie verse is worthily regarded, 
Then shall thy verse be thankfully rewarded. 

I. K. Mag: Art. 


1 Epigrammes in the Oldest Cut and Newest Fashion, by John Weever (1599), 
reprinted from the original edition with notes by R. B. McKerrow (London, 
1911), pp. 113-14. 

2 Weever’s reference in the prefatory verses to his “tender-blushing youth” 
that has not yet known “twenty twelve months” is an exaggeration. In his Intro- 
ductory Note (pp. vi-vii) McKerrow shows that most of the Epigrammes were 
written in 1598, when Weever was 23 or 24. 
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Of the poets who were writing in 1599 the one who most prided 
himself on his “rough-hewne lines” was John Marston. Satire III 
of the Certaine Satyres which he published along with The Metamor- 
phosis of Pigmalions Image in 1598 opens with the couplet : 


Now, grim Reproof, swell in my rough-hued rhyme, 
That thou mayst vex the guilty of our time. 
(III, 276) 8 


In the prefatory address “To those that seem judicial Perusers,” 
which he wrote for The Scourge of Villanie later that year, Marston 
finds fault with those who “affect too much obscurity and harsh- 
ness, because they profit no sense,” and criticizes those who term 
“all satires bastard which are not palpable dark, and so rough writ 
that the hearing of them read would set a man’s teeth on edge” 
(III, 304) ; but a little farther on he writes: “I will not deny there is 
a seemly decorum to be observed, and a peculiar kind of speech for 
a satire’s lips, which I can willinglier conceive than dare to prescribe ; 
yet let me have the substance rough, not the shadow” (III, 305). And 
in the Proemium to the third book of The Scourge of Villanie Mars- 
ton boasts: 
I crave no sirens of our halcyon times, 


To grace the accents of my rough-hew'd rhymes. 
(III, 353) 


The idea that satire should be written in a harsh, discordant style 
was, of course, a sixteenth-century commonplace, but the similarity 
of phrasing between Marston’s lines and the opening line of I. K.’s 
poem is striking. 

In his second line I. K. calls Weever’s Epigrammes “the first borne 
of thy pleasing Poesie,” while in the next line he refers to them as 
“blossomes.” This is remarkably close to Marston’s description of 
his own first published work, Pigmalions Image, which he calls “the 
first blooms of my poesy”* and “my young new-born invention.” * 
Again, the idea is by no means original (in the Dedication to the 
Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare had called Venus and Adonis “the 
first heire of my invention”), but the correspondences between “new- 
born”—“first borne”—“first blooms”—‘“blossomes” can hardly be 
only coincidental. 

In the fourth line of I. K.’s poem the adjective “acute” is used in 
the sense of “sharp-witted, shrewd, clever.” The first instance of 
“acute” in this sense recorded in the OED is Don Armado’s “A most 
acute juvenal” in Love’s Labour’s Lost (II1.i.64, New Arden edi- 
tion). There is usually something odd about the words which Shake- 
speare gives to Armado, and this is certainly true of his new use of 


31 refer here, and in subsequent references to Marston’s poems, to the volume 
and page number in Works of John Marston, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1887). 
4In the prefatory address “To his Mistress” (III, 250). 
P Mh the Dedication “To the World’s Mighty Monarch, Good Opinion” (III, 
47). 
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the word “acute.” It is one of the words which comes in for repeated 
ridicule from Ben Jonson: “the most divine, & acute lady in court” ;* 
“shee has the most acute, readie, and facetious wit” ;’ “most ingenious, 
acute, and polite ladie.”* The editors of the Oxford Jonson, in their 
note on the first of these passages, record that Jonson italicized 
“acute” in the Quarto and originally in the Folio (usually an indica- 
tion that the word was not yet established), and add that, in the sense 
of “keen-witted,” “acute” was “new and perhaps euphuistic.”® 

Thus I. K. was a writer who did not mind using a new or affected 
word despite the fact that both Shakespeare and Jonson had criti- 
cized it or made it appear ridiculous. The writer at whose vocabu- 
lary Jonson sniped most consistently, however, was Marston, and it 
would be tempting to connect his ridicule of the word “acute” in 
Cynthia’s Revels with Marston’s use of it in What You Will, were 
it not for the fact that Marston’s is known to be the later play. Mars- 
ton, at any rate, did not regard “acute” as a word to be laughed at; 
otherwise, he would not have put it into the mouth of Quadratus, the 
most important character in What You Will and, as Oscar James 
Campbell has shown, the “custodian of the satiric elements in the 
play.” *® The word occurs in a passage the seriousness of which can- 
not be questioned : 

should discreete Mastigophoros 
Or the deere spirit acute Canaidus 
(That Aretine; that most of me belov’d 
... Once menace me, 
Or curbe my humors with well-govern'd check, 
I should with most industrious regard, 
Observe, abstaine, and curbe my skipping lightnesse.11 
In his note on this passage H. Harvey Wood suggests that the names 
Mastigophoros and Canaidus refer to “friends and contemporaries” 
of Marston.** It is surely very remarkable that both Marston and 
I. K. should select the much-criticized word “acute” when wishing to 
pay tribute to a friend. 

I. K.’s reference to Momus as the type of the faultfinding critic is 
too commonplace to be made much of (Sidney has it in the Apologie 
for Poetrie, and Lodge called his volume of satires A Fig for Momus) ; 
but it is worth noting that Marston refers to “this same Stygian 
Momus” (III, 292) in the sense of a captious critic, while his imme- 
diate predecessor in the field of formal satire, Joseph Hall, makes no 
reference to Momus at all. 


6 Every Man Out of His Humour, I1L.iii.23, in Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and 
Simpson (Oxford, 1925-52). 

7 [bid., 1V.viii.49. 

8 Cynthia's Revels, 1V.iii.15. 

® Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, IX, 447. 

10 Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida (San Marino, 
Calif., 1938), p. 181. 

11 Jn Plays of John Marston, ed. H. Harvey Wood (London and Edinburgh, 
1934-39), II, 249. 

12 [bid., II, 350. 
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A final point of similarity, although again only a very general one, 
may be traced between the sentiment expressed in I.K.’s concluding 
couplet : 

When wittie verse is worthily regarded, 

Then shall thy verse be thankfully rewarded. 
and the opinion which Marston frequently expresses in the satires 
that the public is for the most part incapable of appreciating good 
(i.e., Marston’s) poetry. But the same idea (with a different yard- 
stick) was voiced by most of the writers of formal satire in the period. 

Thus the similarities of thought and expression between I. K.’s 
eight-line tribute to Weever and the poems which were written by 
Marston roughly at the same time are no fewer than six in number, 
of which at least four are significant. Before any conclusions may 
be drawn from this, however, it remains to be seen whether it is at 
all likely that Marston would have written verses in commendation 
of Weever’s Epigrammes and, if so, whether any possible connection 
can be made between Marston and the initials I. K. 

It has recently been shown that, although in 1600 Weever expressed 
disapproval of satirical writing (and of The Scourge of Villanie in 
particular),** he was, at the time when he was writing his Epi- 
grammes, well disposed toward Marston.'* The eleventh epigram of 
the “sixt weeke” reads: 


Ad Io: Marston, & Ben: Iohnson. 
Marston, thy Muse enharbours Horace vaine, 
Then some Augustus giue thee Horace merit, 
And thine embuskin’d Johnson doth retaine 
So rich a stile, and wondrous gallant spirit ; 
That if to praise your Muses I desired, 
My Muse would muse. Such wittes must be admired. 
(McKerrow, p. 96) 


Although he had earlier devoted several lines to an exposition of the 
rules governing the use of in and ad at the head of epigrams,’* Weever 
is himself most inconsistent, and, as a glance at his pages will verify, 
uses them both indifferently for praise or blame. The point here is 
that, despite the ad, the epigram on Marston is not ironical. A. Dav- 
enport has pointed out that Weever attacks Hall in two of the epigrams 
(and probably in a third), and adds, “there seems to be no possible 


e 13 In Faunus and Melliflora (1600), ed. A. Davenport (Liverpool, 1948) and 
| again in Whipping of the Satyre (1601), which Davenport argues was also writ- 
ten by Weever. See the introduction to his edition of The Whipper Pamphlets, 
Part I (Liverpool, 1951), pp. v-xi. 
14 A. Davenport, “John Weever’s Epigrammes and the Hall-Marston Quar- 
rel,” RES, XI (1935), 66-68. 
15 The third epigram of the “fourth weeke” concludes: 
The wise Gramarian reprehends my Muse, 
Which Jn for praisefull Epigrams doth use 
This Rule; Jn pro erga, contra & ad, 
Will proue your good wise gramarisme bad. 
(McKerrow, p. 64) 
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doubt that one of the functions of his Epigrammes was to strike a 
blow for Marston in the Hall-Marston quarrel.”** Since Hall was 
still at Cambridge at the time of the quarrel, Marston thus had in 
Weever an ally in the enemy camp, and it is quite probable that 
Weever first submitted his manuscript to Marston for his comment 
and approval before sending it to the publishers. 

Marston must have been gratified at finding such unlooked-for 
support in his campaign against Hall, as well as being flattered by the 
compliment paid to himself, and would no doubt have felt that 
Weever’s work ought not to appear in print without the commenda- 
tion of his “rough-hewne lines.” It is not known what took place 
in the succeeding months to make Weever change his opinion of 
Marston, but it is certain that in 1599 Marston had every reason for 
wishing to “gratifie” the “first borne” of Weever’s poems. Whether 
he did in fact write the verses signed “I. K.” cannot be established 
on the basis of internal evidence, however, unless some satisfactory 
explanation of the signature can be arrived at. In what follows I 
hope to show that a poem by Marston could conceivably have been 
signed “I. K. Mag: Art.” 

The Metamorphosis of Pigmalions Image, Marston’s first volume, 
was published anonymously in 1598, but the dedicatory verses “‘To 
the World’s Mighty Monarch, Good Opinion” are subscribed with 
the initials “W. K.” (III, 248). The Scourge of Villanie was issued 
the same year, also without the author’s name on the title page, but 
the address “To those that seem judicial perusers” is signed ““W. Kin- 
sayder” (III, 306). Marston nowhere renders his pseudonym more 
fully, and he does not use it again elsewhere. He makes a somewhat 
puzzling allusion to it, however, in What You Will, when Quadratus 
turns on Lampatho (a character who in some respects. resembles 
Ben Jonson) with: 


Away Idolater, why you Don K ynsayder 
Thou Canker eaten rusty curre, thou snaffle 
To freer spirits— (III, 248, ed. Wood) 
Apparently “Kynsayder” had by this time become synonymous with 
the type of the railing satirist, and Marston could thus apply his own 
pseudonym to Jonson in order to convey a sneer. The subtlety of 
this would not have been lost, however, upon the contemporary 
audience. 
In the concluding couplet of the epigram which, according to 
Marston, Hall “caused to be pasted to the latter page of euery Pigma- 
lion, that came to the Stationers of Cambridge,” *" are the lines 


Now then S. K. I little passe 
Whether thou be a mad dog, or a mankind Asse. 
(III, 369) 


"16 Davenport, in RES, XI (1935), 67. 
17 Hall’s epigram is quoted in Satire X, which Marston added to the 1599 
edition of Scourge of Villanie, ed. Bullen, III, 369. 
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Under the circumstances this can refer only to Marston, and Daven- 
port suggests that “S. K.” stands either for “Sir Kinsayder” or for 
“Ass K.”?* There is another contemporary reference to Marston’s 
pseudonym in the familiar passage in the Second Part of The Return 
from Parnassus, in which Marston is called “Monsier Kinsayder.”’ *” 
There is surely sufficient evidence here to show that the name “Kin- 
sayder” (or simply the initial “K’’) was widely recognized as 
Marston’s, but that the “W” which he had originally placed before 
it, and the signification of which was not disclosed, did not catch on 
in the same way. If Hall could refer to Marston as “S. K.” and still 
be understood, then the initials “I. K.”’ would be at least as clearly 
understood to mean Marston. 

It seems quite probable that, having read Weever’s manuscript, 
Marston returned it with an unsigned copy of his commendatory 
poem, and that someone (Weever himself, perhaps, or else the pub- 
lisher) supplied the missing signature, but having forgotten the “W,” 
substituted the “I” of Marston’s Christian name. There is no evi- 
dence that Marston ever proceeded Master of Arts (there is good 
reason for believing that he was still B.A. in 1609°°), but the “Mag: 
Art.” may be dismissed as a further embellishment of Weever’s in an 
attempt to claim more authority both for the commendatory poem 
and his own book. (He may, of course, quite genuinely have believed 
that Marston was entitled to be so styled.) 

The proof, therefore, seems as conclusive as may be. The evidence 
of the poem itself points toward Marston, the similarities between 
it and Marston’s own works being too many and too significant to 
be ignored, and, as we have seen, neither the motive nor the opportu- 
nity was lacking. No one can have had greater reason than Marston 
for wishing to commend Weever’s Epigrammes, and he is almost 
certain to have read them in manuscript before they were sent to be 
published. The signature is a closer approximation to Marston’s 
pseudonym than Hall’s, and the “K” at least would certainly be rec- 
ognized. In the absence of any “I. K,”” Master of Arts, there are the 
strongest reasons for concluding that this poem is the work of John 
Marston. 


University of Sydney, New South Wales 


18 Hall’s epigram is reprinted in Collected Poems of Joseph Hall, ed. A. Dav- 
enport (Liverpool, 1949), p. 101. Davenport's notes are at p. 263. 

19 In Three Parnassus Plays (1598-1601), ed. J. B. Leishman (London, 1949), 
p. 241. There is also a reference to “Kinsaders Satyrs” in Pilgrimage to Par- 
nassus, p. 105. 

20R. E. Brettle, “John Marston, Dramatist: Some New Facts About His 
Life,” MLR, XXII (1927), 11-12. 
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THE BEDEVILING OF YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN 


By Tuomas F. WALsH, JR. 


Had Goodman Brown fallen asleep in the forest and 
only dreamed a wild dream of a witch-meeting ?! 


The above question, found in the second to the last paragraph of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s famous short story, “Young Goodman 
Brown,” has perhaps inspired more comment than any other sen- 
tence of the author’s works. But it is futile to attempt to answer the 
question, especially since the author himself has intentionally avoided 
it.2 Yet most commentators have chosen between the two alternatives 
that Hawthorne has offered, and their choice determines the meaning 
they give to the short story: those who think that Goodman Brown's 
experience in the forest is not a dream say that he is the victim of an 
evil world in which he finds himself (such an interpretation makes 
Hawthorne more pessimistic than he is usually thought to be) ; those 
who think that Brown’s experience is a dream put the responsibility 
for his despair, not on the world, but on him.* 

It is the purpose of this paper, which is more in agreement with 
the conclusions of the latter group, to show that Hawthorne’s method 
in “Young Goodman Brown” is such that the tale’s full meaning can- 
not be determined by the narrative itself, which would invoive at- 


1 Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, with Introductory Notes by 
George Parsons Lathrop, Standard Library Edition (Boston, 1882), II, 105. 
Subsequent references to the short story will be made to this text. 

2 Certainly a close examination of Hawthorne's narrative technique—his han- 
dling of the point of view—does not give the answer. The story is told fairly 
consistently from the point of view of Goodman Brown; everything that the 
reader sees and hears Goodman Brown sees and hears except for one passage: 
“So saying, he threw it [the staff] down at her feet, where, perhaps, it assumed 
life, being one of the rods which its owner had formerly lent to the Egyptian 
magi. Of this fact, however, Goodman Brown could not take cognizance.” 
Works, 11, 95. A complete consistency of point of view would reinforce an in- 
terpretation which stresses the subjective experience of Brown, but what is to 
be done with this passage? 

8 Newton Arvin, Hawthorne (Boston, 1929), is representative of the first 
group. He writes that “Young Goodman Brown of Salem makes the horrid dis- 
covery that all that he has honored and respected—in the persons of his most 
virtuous fellow townsmen and even of his pure wife, Faith—is but the cloak for 
intrinsic wickedness of every atrocious and debasing kind” (pp. 61-62). He finds 
that the story served the author as a palliative for his incipient morbid “imagina- 
tive disease.” F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1949), is 
representative of the second group. He offers the wet twig which touches 
Brown’s cheek after the revelation in the forest as proof that Brown had 
dreamed. He writes of “Young Goodman Brown”: “Hawthorne's mair concern 
with this material is to use it to develop the theme that mere doubt of the exist- 
ence of good, the thought that all other men are evil, can become such a corro- 
sive force as to eat out the life of the heart” (pp. 283-84). 
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tempting to answer the author’s question about Brown’s experience in 
the forest. Rather, the reader must be conscious of a threefold sym- 
bolic pattern which objectifies Brown’s subjective experience, thereby 
showing that it is he rather than the world who is responsible for his 
despair. The reader can never be certain about what actually hap- 
pened in the forest; he can, however, be certain, not only of the 
nature and stages of Goodman Brown's despair, but also of its probable 
cause. And all this can be worked out from the symbolic pattern. 

For an understanding of what happens to Goodman Brown the 
reader should be conscious of three sets of symbols: first, Faith, 
Brown’s wife, represents religious faith and faith in mankind; sec- 
ond, Brown’s journey into the forest represents an inward journey 
into the black, despairing depths of his soul; third, the devil repre- 
sents Brown’s darker, doubting side, which eventually believes that 
evil is the nature of mankind. The symbolic movement of the forest 
scenes is from the bosom of Faith to the loss of faith, which involves 
despair, from the village of belief to the depths of the forest of despair, 
and from a doubting balance of Brown’s personality to the complete 
submergence of the brighter side into the darker side, which objecti- 
fies despair. The three sets of symbols tell the story of a man, young 
and naive in the ways of the world, who, finding that men are not all 
good, became so convinced they are all bad that he could not remove 
the doubt of universal evil from his mind. 

It is difficult to treat each set of symbols separately, so interlaced 
with each other are they, but first let us consider Faith, who, Haw- 
thorne tells us, is “aptly named” (p. 89). Faith is symbolic of Brown’s 
faith, which he gradually loses as he doubts more and more the exist- 
ence of any goodness in man. The physical movement away from 
Faith, marking his own loss of faith, can be traced through the forest 
scene to the climax at the witches’ gathering. Brown’s feelings of 
guilt about his movement away from his wife help to underscore the 
psychological turmoil involved in the process. He is conscious of the 
dangers of the mission but is impelled onward by the thoughts of evil 
which hold him fascinated until it is too late to turn back to his wife 
and so to faith. 

Tracing this symbol through, we note that as Goodman Brown 
enters the forest, he salves his guilty conscience with the “excellent 
resolve” that he will cling to Faith’s skirts forever after this night 
(p. 90). When he meets the devil, he tells him that “ ‘Faith kept me 
back awhile’”’ (p. 91). As he proceeds deeper into the forest, his 
conscience continues to disturb him: at one point he bemoans the 
fact that his action will break Faith’s heart, while at another point 
he asks himself why he should quit his Faith (pp. 93, 96). But nev- 
ertheless he moves on, going deeper and deeper until his very senses 
play tricks on him. He tries to reassure himself against overwhelm- 
ing doubts by looking to the sky; he beguiles himself that he is safe 
as long as he has the blue heavens and Faith. 
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But one cannot contemplate such thoughts about evil, which by 
their very nature undermine all belief, and at the same time keep 
one’s faith. Goodman Brown tries and becomes a man who leans too 
far over the edge of a pit. Thus the heavens darken and the symbolic 
pink ribbon makes him cry out in realization, “ ‘My Faith is gone!’ ” 
(p. 99), as truly it is, and he wildly laughs in his despair. The storm 
in his soul and in the forest rises, and he stumbles into the heart of 
the forest depths where there is symbolically represented the com- 
plete perversion of all that he once held dear. As Richard Harter Fogle 
points out, all the external manifestations of his faith are turned upside 
down: “The Communion of Sin is, in fact, the faithful counterpart 
of a grave and pious ceremony at a Puritan meetinghouse. ... Satan 
resembles some grave divine, and the initiation into sin takes the 
form of baptism.” * And as the external evidences of his religion are 
perverted, so, climactically, is his very faith, which is symbolized by 
his discovering his wife in the unholy communion. He has despaired, 
believing all men are depraved and religion a sham. 

Second, there is the journey into the black depths of Young Good- 
man Brown’s soul, paralleled by his journey into the dark under- 
growth of the forest. When he enters the forest, we are told, “He had 
taken a dreary road, darkened by all the gloomiest trees of the forest, 
which barely stood aside to let the narrow path creep through, and 
closed immediately behind. It was all as lonely as could be. . .” (p. 
90). This act is symbolic of what he is doing: he is plunging into 
the road leading to despair, and the immediate closing of the trees 
symbolizes the shutting off of his escape. He is alone, cut off from 
humanity with but one companion, the devil, his own evil genius. The 
farther he goes, the more hopeless his plight becomes; even Brown 
realizes it: 


“Friend,” said the other, exchanging his slow pace for a full stop, “having 
kept covenant by meeting thee here, it is my purpose now to return whence I 
came. I have scruples touching the matter thou wot'st of.” 

“Sayest thou so?” replied he of the serpent, smiling apart. “Let us walk on, 
nevertheless, reasoning as we go; and if I convince thee not thou shalt turn back. 
We are but a /ittle way in the forest yet.” 


“Too far! too far!” exclaimed the goodman, unconsciously resuming his walk. 
(pp. 91-92) 


The italics are mine and indicate how the physical journey into the 
forest is related to the devil’s growing power over Goodman Brown’s 
soul and to Brown’s realization of what he is doing. He knows he 
has gone too far, but he does not turn back. In the established pat- 
tern, he walks on, and the devil talks persuasively: “They continued 
to walk onward, while the elder traveller exhorted his companion to 
make good speed and persevere in the path...” (p. 95). 

It is not long until the forest is darkened by the black cloud with 


4 Richard 1 Harter Fogle, Hawthorne’s Fiction: The Light and the Dark 
(Norman, Okla., 1952), p. 29. 
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its attendant voices, symbolizing Brown’s doubt-tortured soul as he 
cries in despair: “ ‘Faith!’ shouted Goodman Brown, in a voice of 
agony and desperation ; and the echoes of the forest mocked him, cry- 
ing, ‘Faith! Faith!’ as if bewildered wretches were seeking her all 
through the wilderness” (p. 98). Then we are told, “The road grew 
wilder and drearier and more faintly traced, and vanished at length, 
leaving him in the heart of the dark wilderness, still rushing onward 
with the instinct that guides mortal man to evil” (p. 99). 

This scene is Hawthorne’s finest bit of writing in the story, making 
the following scene in the heart of the forest almost anticlimactic. 
The point of view throughout is consistent and clear. It is Brown 
who sees and doubts and hears and thinks he hears. We, the readers, 
see both him and the innermost depths of his soul. 

Third, Young Goodman Brown moves from a state of belief, in 
which the good and naive side of his nature predominates, to a 
state of despair, in which the good side becomes submerged in the 
dark side, symbolized by the devil.* The black man Brown meets in 
the forest is the dark side of his own nature objectified. What this 
man suggests and reveals to him are his own thoughts, which gradu- 
ally possess him completely. 

We are told not only that Goodman Brown looks like the devil, but 
that so too do his father and his grandfather. This family identifica- 
tion with the devil, together with the stages by which Goodman Brown 
comes to believe that his fellow men are evil, becomes most important 
to an understanding of the beginnings of the dark thoughts which 
eventually overpower him. The first people who are mentioned with 
reference to sin are his father and grandfather. Early in his journey 
Brown protests, 


“My father never went into the woods on such an errand, nor his father before 
him. We have been a race of honest men and good Christians since the days 
of the martyrs; and shall I be the first of the name of Brown that ever took this 
path and kept—” 


There Brown echoes the good report he might have heard from any- 
one in the village; but the devil, representing the evil doubts in his 
mind, rejoins with, 

“T helped your grandfather, the constable, when he lashed the Quaker woman so 
smartly through the streets of Salem; and it was I that brought your father a 


pitch-pine knot, kindled at my own hearth, to set fire to an Indian village, in 
King Philip's war.” (p. 92) 


The facts concerning the persecution of the Quakers and the 
Indians Goodman Brown must certainly have known before, although 
in the past he might never have allowed himself to think of them in 
relation to sin. But what is most interesting, of all those who are 


5 Neal Frank Doubleday, “Hawthorne's Use of Three Gothic Patterns,” Col- 
lege English, VIL (1946), 256, has noted that “Goodman Brown's guide was his 
own evil nature,” and that the guide’s leaving him is a “sign to us that no longer 
were a good and evil nature contending in Goodman Brown.” 
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mentioned and revealed by the devil, his father and grandfather have 
in their history that which would make one suspect that they were of 
the devil’s party. Thus, Goodman Brown, having sinned himself 
or at least realizing his own potentiality for sin, makes the mistake 
of identifying himself, as the resemblance of three generations of 
Browns to the devil shows, with his ancestors in a sort of heredity 
of sin. Behind it all we can see the author brooding over his own 
ancestors, for, like Goodman Brown’s father and grandfather, Wil- 
liam Hathorne persecuted both Indians and Quakers, leading two 
hundred of the former into slavery after killing another eight and 
ordering Anne Coleman and four of her Quaker friends whipped 
through Salem, Boston, and Dedham. 

From doubts, then, about himself and his ancestors, who show 
evidences of being evil, Goodman Brown moves to those whose lives 
are, on the surface of things, uncorrupt. But in his naiveté he begins 
to suspect that all men are intrinsically evil, even if they are respected 
members of the community, as were his father and grandfather. 
Doubts about his ancestors spread, until Goody Cloyse, Deacon 
Gookin, the parson, and finally Faith herself fall victims to his 
diseased mind. 

The symbolic representation of such increasing doubts is given 
in the sequence with the devil. The devil is Brown, father, grand- 
father, all rolled into one, the exact counterpart of Faith, Brown’s 
heavenly side. He is Brown’s darker side, which believes that evil 
is the nature of man. In the forest the dark side of Brown’s nature 
overcomes the good side. We notice that when Brown conjectures 
about the proximity of the devil, he appears as if he sprang from 
Brown’s very being : 
and he glanced fearfully behind him as he added, “What if the-devil himself 
should be at my very elbow!” 

His head being turned back, he passed a crook of the road, and, looking for- 


ward again, beheld the figure of a man, in grave and decent attire, seated at the 
foot of an old tree. (p. 90) 


The devil not only looks like the Browns, but he is distinguished 
by a diabolic laughter and a staff. We are told that the devil dis- 
coursed “so aptly that his arguments seemed rather to spring up in 
the bosom of his auditor than to be suggested by himself” (p. 95). 
Brown continues on until the ribbon scene. Then the cry of despair 
—but note its form: “And, maddened with despair, so that he 
laughed loud and long, did Goodman Brown grasp his staff and set 
forth again, at such a rate that he seemed to fly along the forest path 
rather than to walk or run” (p. 99). 

The submergence is now complete: Brown’s dark nature has 
wholly enveloped his good. He is a devil with a devil’s laughter and 
a devil’s staff. If this were not enough, Hawthorne, describing Brown 
in the forest, tells us, “But he was himself the chief horror of the 
scene,” which stresses the inward symbolic significance of Brown's 
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experience, thereby emphasizing the fact that the cause of Brown’s 
despair is from within, not from without (p. 99). Such an interpre- 
tation is firmly clinched by the following: “The fiend in his own 
shape is less hideous than when he rages in the breast of man. Thus 
sped the demoniac on his course .. .” (p. 100). And finally, we are 
not surprised to hear the devil say, “ ‘Evil is the nature of man- 
kind’” (p. 104), which is nothing more than an echo, in a forest of 
echoes, of the demon-like Brown’s, “ “There is no good on earth; and 
sin is but a name. Come, devil; for to thee is this world given’” 
(p. 99). 

What actually happened in the forest must remain, as Hawthorne 
chose to put it, a question. What happens once Goodman Brown 
emerges from the forest is clear enough: Goodman Brown lived and 
died an unhappy, despairing man. These clear facts imply that Brown 
did enter the forest. The reader, following the narrative line of the 
story, then asks what happened in the forest. But Hawthorne asks 
the same question himself, which suggests that it is futile to examine 
the facts of the narrative to determine the meaning of the story. 

The only solution to the problem lies in the tale’s complex sym- 
bolic pattern. We are sure that on the physical level Goodman 
Brown emerged from the dark wilderness to live the rest of his 
dismal life in his community. We are also sure from the threefold 
symbolic pattern that Brown never emerged from the forest depths 
of despair. And from the identification of the Brown family with the 
devil we can reach to the origins of that despair: we see a man who 
began to doubt, with some reason, the goodness of his own family, 
which led him to doubt the goodness of all men, until he concluded 
that, “Evil is the nature of mankind,” words uttered by the devil, 
who represents the dark side of Brown’s nature. Hawthorne has 
shown symbolically not only what happened to a man’s soul, but why 
it happened. His handling of his symbols is expert, subtle, and bril- 
liant enough to dispose the reader to overlook whatever narrative 
deficiencies there may be. 
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JAMES JOYCE AND THOMAS HARDY 


By Haskett M. Biocx 


We do not normally think of the work of James Joyce as in any 
way related to that of Thomas Hardy. For Joyce had little regard 
for the fiction of his elder English contemporaries, and his earliest 
references to Hardy suggest the same disdain that Joyce generally 
expressed for the English literature of his day. All the same, it is 
important to recognize that Joyce’s attitude toward the creator of 
Tess and Jude changed remarkably in later life, and did so largely 
because Joyce’s struggles with his reading public brought him to a 
realization of kinship with the older writer and led him to an atti- 
tude of profound respect for Hardy’s honesty and integrity. 

The earliest reference the Irish novelist makes to Hardy appears 
in Joyce’s first publication, a critique of Ibsen’s When We Dead 
Awaken that was printed in the Fortnightly Review. The essay is 
clearly an act of hero worship, wildly enthusiastic, but also unusually 
perceptive for a youth of seventeen. Naturally, any writer who is com- 
pared with Ibsen will be the worse for it. Thus, in praising the Nor- 
wegian’s portrayal of women, Joyce declares: 

He appears to have sounded them to almost unfathomable depths. Beside his 
portraits the psychological studies of Hardy and Turgénieff, or the exhaustive 


elaborations of Meredith, seem no more than sciolism. With a deft stroke, in a 
phrase, in a word, he does what costs them chapters.” 


Not all readers will agree that the Irene of Ibsen’s play is a more 
memorable figure than Tess, but the object of Joyce’s comparison is 
clear. Hardy’s bare and matter-of-fact manner of presentation had no 
appeal for a young writer interested above all in the musicality of 
language—in its suggestiveness and evocative power, as well as in 
its concision and compression. Perhaps Joyce is not altogether fair 
in comparing a novelist with a playwright, but his disparagement of 
the language of Hardy’s psychological delineation is also a rejection 
of the language of Hardy’s fiction. For Joyce, the superiority of the 
Norwegian to all of his contemporaries is beyond dispute. 

To some extent, the young Joyce’s dissatisfaction with Hardy 
stemmed from his conviction that the only significant advance in the 

1 James Joyce, “Ibsen’s New Drama,” Fortnightly Review, LXXIII (1900), 
575-90. I have discussed the place of this essay in the critical writings of Joyce 
| fully in “The Critical Theory of James Joyce,” JAAC, VIII (1950), 

2“Ibsen’s New Drama,” p. 587. It is interesting to note that Joyce was to 


revise his view of Meredith. See the memoirs of Eugene Sheehy, May Jt Please 
the Court (Dublin, 1951), p. 28. 
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novel of his day had been made by Continental writers. In “The Day 
of the Rabblement” (1901), in which Joyce briefly outlines the main 
currents of fictional development in the later nineteenth century,* 
Hardy is not even mentioned; and it is no surprise to find Joyce 
remarking to Frank Budgen in Zurich in 1918: “After Flaubert the 
best work in novel form has been done by Tolstoy, Jacobsen and 
D’Annunzio.”* Joyce’s condemnation of the nineteenth-century 
English novelists was motivated to some degree by his distaste for 
all things English, but it is also clear that he did not consider the 
English writers of his time as having broken new ground in the 
development of the novel. To the extent that Joyce was interested 
in contemporary literature, his attention from the beginning of his 
career was directed primarily to the European continent. 

At the same time, there is no doubt that the young Joyce was 
familiar with Hardy’s major novels and with at least some of his 
shorter fiction as well. From early adolescence, Joyce was an omnivo- 
rous reader. His borrowing of Hardy’s Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen incurred the local librarian’s dis- 
pleasure, and led to an ineffective remonstration by Joyce’s father 
over his son’s questionable reading tastes.° Joyce also read Jude the 
Obscure at about the same time. We have no indication of his reac- 
tion to the novels, but he was violent in his condemnation of Hardy’s 
short story, “A Tragedy of Two Ambitions,” which describes the 
impact of a drunken father on his sober and career-minded sons. The 
intensity of Joyce’s reaction may be explained by the parallelism of 
family relations in Hardy’s tale and in the Joyce household.* Joyce 
seems to have viewed his father with a curious mixture of humor 
and pain; there is nothing comic in Hardy’s description of old Hal- 
borough, but the serious side of the story clearly disturbed Joyce 
and might help to explain the sustained and passionate character 
of his criticism. 

While Hardy’s works were but a small part of the young Joyce’s 
literary experiences, the example of the older novelist was brought 
vividly home to him in his early years of exile, as he struggled to gain 
publication. In a letter of 1906, arguing against the refusal of Grant 
Richards to honor his contract for the publication of Dubliners, Joyce 
exclaims : 


Do you think that The Second Mrs. Tanqueray would not have been denounced 
by a manager of the middle Victorian period, or that a publisher of that period 
would not have rejected a book by George Moore or Thomas Hardy? And if 
a change is to take place I do not see why it should not begin now.* 


3“The Day of the Rabblement” is reprinted in Herbert Gorman, James Joyce 
(London, 1941), pp. 71-73, but with several textual inaccuracies. 

4Frank Budgen, James Joyce and the Making of Ulysses (London, 1937), 
p. 187. 

5 Stanislaus Joyce, My Brother's Keeper: James Joyce’s Early Years (New 
York, 1958), pp. 73-75. 

8 [bid., p. 49. 

7 Gorman, p. 151. 
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This and subsequent statements would suggest that Joyce, through 
his struggle with the moral British printer and his equally moral 
reader, had come to appreciate Hardy's role in the expansion of the 
subject matter of the novel and at the same time to base his right 
to trespass on so-called forbidden ground partly on the practice of 
his predecessor. 

In retrospect we may think that much may have been made of 
little ; to the present-day reader neither the novels of Hardy or Moore, 
nor Joyce’s Dubliners, seem particularly daring in their incidents or 
obscene in their language. Nevertheless, the difficulties Joyce experi- 
enced in the publication of Dubliners make it clear that in his day, 
as in Hardy’s, prevailing conceptions of literary propriety severely 
limited the range of fictional expression.* Owing at least in part to 
his long and arduous attempts to find publication for his works, Joyce 
came to share the same intransigeant indignation with which Hardy 
met his moralistic and narrow-minded critics. As we shall see, in 
the attitude of the novelist toward his public, Hardy and Joyce are 
in agreement. 

All the same, it is clear that the young Joyce was not a warm 
admirer of Hardy’s art. At the end of 1906, in Trieste, presumably 
by way of preparing for the composition of his Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, Joyce read widely in the English novel of the nine- 
teenth century, and his reading program suggests that at this time he 
read several of Hardy’s novels. But there is no evidence that he was 
particularly impressed by them, and he concluded his reading of Gis- 
sing, Morrison, Hardy, and Thackeray with the succinct observation : 
“Without boasting, I think I have little or nothing to learn from 
English novelists.” * I do not think Joyce was consciously arrogant 
in his repudiation of his English contemporaries, but from the objec- 
tions he makes to Gissing’s novels, it would seem that his dominant 
concern was with inner characterization and with the technique of 
fictional presentation, and here, as we have seen, Hardy held no in- 
terest for him. Later in life, however, after he had become interna- 
tionally famous, Joyce came to regard Hardy with a different attitude 
from that of his earlier years. 

Joyce’s fullest discussion of Hardy occurs in 1928 in a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the French periodical, La Revue Nouvelle.'® 
The letter was published as part of an “Hommage a Thomas Hardy” 


§ For various accounts of Joyce's difficulties, see Padraic Colum, Introduction 
to James Joyce’s Dubliners (New York, 1926) ; Gorman, pp. 145-78 and 219-21; 
Stanislaus Joyce, Recollections of James Joyce (New York, 1950), pp. 9-10; 
My Brother's Keeper, pp. 62-63; Letters of James Joyce, ed. Stuart Gilbert 
(London, 1957), pp. 60 ff. The history of the publication of Dubliners is still 
far from clear. 

® Gorman, p. 181. 

10 In their invaluable Bibliography of James Joyce (New Haven, 1953), p. 102, 
John J. Slocum and Herbert Cahoon list Joyce’s letter and state that it has not 
been reprinted (Item C, 72). It is not included in Letters of James Joyce 
(London, 1957). 
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appearing but a few weeks after Hardy’s death and including essays 
by John Middleton Murry, Edmond Jaloux, Jean Schlumberger, 
Ramon Fernandez, Charles du Bos, and other eminent critics. 
Joyce’s letter reads as follows: 


Cher Monsieur, 


La demande que vous venez de me faire au sujet d’une contribution éventuelle 
de ma part a votre numéro spécial dédié 4 la mémoire de Thomas Hardy me 
touche profondément. Je crains malheureusement de manquer des titres néces- 
saires pour donner une opinion qui ait une valeur quelconque sur l'ceuvre de 
Hardy, dont j’ai lu les romans il y a tant d’années que je préfére ne pas en faire 
le compte ; et en ce qui concerne son ceuvre poétique, je dois vous avouer que je 
l'ignore complétement. Il y aurait donc de ma part une singuliére audace a 
émettre le moindre jugement sur la figure vénérable qui vient de disparaitre: 
il vaut mieux que je laisse ce soin aux critiques de son pays. 

Mais quelque diversité de jugement qui pourrait exister sur cette ceuvre (s'il 
en existe), il parait par contre évident 4 tous que Hardy offrait dans son attitude 
de poéte vis-a-vis du public, un honorable exemple de probité et d’amour-propre 
dont nous autres clercs avons toujours un peu besoin, spécialement 4 une époque 
ot le lecteur semble se contenter de moins en moins de la pauvre parole écrite 
et ol, par conséquent, I’écrivain tend a s’occuper de plus en plus des grandes 
questions qui, du reste, se réglent trés bien sans son aide. 

James Joyce 
Paris, 10 février 1928 


Readers of “The Day of the Rabblement” may find Joyce’s unusual 
reverence somewhat strange. It can be explained in part by Hardy’s 
very recent death at the age of eighty-eight, and in part by the 
maturity which came to Joyce along with recognition as one of the 
great writers of the twentieth century. Still more important is the 
likelihood that Joyce saw in Hardy’s career a similarity to his own,” 
so that Hardy became for him both a forerunner and an example, 
whose message to the writers of today is for Joyce unmistakable. 

Joyce’s comments are of broad significance: they help to show 
not merely what he thought of Hardy, but what he thought of him- 
self as an artist in relation to his public. This is a large subject and 
Joyce's remarks on it are rather brief, yet it is altogether understand- 
able why he declined the request for a more extended essay. In later 
life Joyce wrote practically no literary criticism’? and expressed what 
literary opinions he had with a great deal of modesty and reserve. 
No doubt his failing sight prevented him from reading new works, 
and his energies were so completely absorbed by his own creative 
efforts as to allow little place for detailed criticism of the works of 
others. 

Hence the special importance of Joyce’s brief discussion of Thomas 
Hardy. It is clear that what Joyce admires most in the older writer 
is his integrity, the probity and pride of authorship by dint of which 


11 Further evidence of the mature Joyce’s feeling of kinship with Hardy is 
provided in a letter of Nov. 22, 1929. See Letters, p. 288. 

12 Thus, in a letter of 1918, presumably to a Swiss editor, Joyce declared, “je 
n’écris jamais d’articles—pas méme d’articles littéraires pour ne parler pas 
d'autres.” Letters, p. 118. 
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Hardy remains an honorable example for other writers to follow. 
We have seen that long before 1928 Joyce had experienced the same 
difficulties in his relationship to the public: there is no doubt that his 
comments on Hardy come out of painful personal trial. Thus, in a 
letter to a Swiss correspondent written in September, 1918, Joyce had 
remarked : 


I envy anyone who writes in French not so much because I envy the resources 
of that language . . . but on account of the public to which one can appeal. 
Writing in English is the most ingenious torture ever devised for sins com- 
mitted in previous lives. The English reading public explains the reason why.'* 


It is no surprise to find that Hardy employed virtually the same lan- 
guage in his forthright attempts to break through the moralistic 
canons of his day. To understand exactly what Joyce saw of first 
importance in Hardy’s career as a novelist, we should glance briefly 
at Hardy’s defense of his art. In fighting on his own behalf for 
artistic freedom, Hardy was also serving the cause of writers te come 
after him. 

It is relatively late in Hardy’s fictional development that we find 
him publicly attacking the moral squeamishness and false constraint 
of his times.'* In “Candour in English Fiction” (1890) he presented 
what still remains his most noble plea for honesty and freedom on the 
part of novelists and readers alike.** The narrow limitation of the 
writer’s subject matter he held a reduction of the dignity of art, 
making for public dishonesty and “a literature of quackery.” If the 
true artist ever weeps, Hardy proclaims, almost in the same words 
Joyce was later to employ, it is “when he first discovers the fearful 
price he has to pay for the privilege of writing in the English lan- 
guage.” How great a price this could be Hardy was to discover but 
a few years after penning this stirring attack on the debasement of 
the English reading public. 

This is not the place to examine the reception of Hardy’s last 
novels, but it should be clear that Tess of the D’Urbervilles and Jude 
the Obscure were animated by the same bold independence expressed 
in “Candour in English Fiction.” With the appearance of the fifth 
edition of Tess, in 1892, Hardy once again assailed Victorian Grundy- 
ism, insisting on the absolute right of the novelist to present experi- 
ence as he sees it, without regard for the genteel reader, the reader 
endowed with religious susceptibilities, or other “predetermined” 
critics: “professed literary boxers, who put on their convictions for 
the occasion; modern ‘Hammers of Heretics’; sworn Discouragers,” 


13 Letters, pp. 119-20. 
14 The best studies of this phase of Hardy’s career are Morton D. Zabel, 
“Hardy in Defense of His Art,” Southern Review, VI (1940), 125-49, and 
J. L. M. Stewart, “The Integrity of Hardy,” English Studies, 1948 (London, 
1948), pp. 1-27. 

15 This essay first appeared in the New Review for January, 1890, and is re- 
printed in Thomas Hardy, Life and Art, ed. Ernest Brennecke, Jr. (New York, 
1925), pp. 75-84. 
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and the like. The tone of the Preface suggests that Hardy was hurt 
by his critics, but in it he fought back boldly, hitting out at hypo- 
critical moral judgments of art and again insisting on the fullest 
freedom for the novelist in his presentation of reality. 

In exactly the same way, in writing Jude the Obscure, Hardy again 
struck out at the narrowness of a large body of contemporary literary 
opinion. There is no doubt that he did so deliberately. While work- 
ing on the novel, Hardy wrote in his notebook : “Never retreat. Never 
explain. Get it done, and let them howl.” *® But it is not likely that 
he anticipated the chorus of angry denunciation that greeted Jude the 
Obscure. In a Postscript of 1912 Hardy describes the reception of 
his last novel, condemned, suppressed, “burnt by a bishop—probably 
in his despair at not being able to burn me.” And he goes on to 
summarize the attitude of his critics and, by implication, of a large 
part of the reading public of his day: 


We Britons hate ideas, and we are going to live up to that privilege of our 
native country. Your picture may not show the untrue or the uncommon, or 
even the contrary to the canon of art; but it is not the view of life that we who 
thrive on conventions can permit to be painted! 


It was to combat such an attitude and to express once and for all his 
defiance of his Philistine public that Hardy’s protest was written. 
Here again, his spirited words lend eloquent testimony to the high 
praise that we find in Joyce's letter of 1928. 

We can understand now exactly what Joyce had in mind when 
he stated that “Hardy offered, in his attitude toward the public, an 
honorable example of the probity and self-respect which we writers 
always need.” Quite apart from the nihilism of the conclusion of 
Joyce’s letter to La Revue Nouvelle—strikingly similar, it seems to 
me, to Paul Valéry’s view of the destiny of literature—it is clear that 
Joyce considers the failure of communication between writer and 
public in his own day to stem in large measure from an aggravation 
of the very conditions under which Hardy worked. 

We may conclude, then, that despite the widest technical differ- 
ences, Joyce and Hardy have this much in common: both were nov- 
elists of integrity seeking to express their vision of reality in their 
own way, without catering to the demands of “propriety” or “re- 
spectability” ; both sought honestly and intently to present experience 
which transcended the limits of a fashionable fiction that flattered 
the complacencies of its public. In their own way, both writers con- 
tributed directly to the immense widening of the scope of fiction that 
present novelists have inherited, and, more important, their precepts 
and works stand as a moving testimony of the integrity of their art. 


University of Wisconsin 


16 Cited by W. R. Rutland in Thomas Hardy (Oxford, 1938), p. 61. 
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LAPPONIA, LAPLAND, AND LAPUTA 


By Pavut CLarK 


That the anonymous author of The History of the Life and Adven- 
tures of Mr. Duncan Campbell (London, 1720) should have had to 
borrow a large stock of material for his first chapter on “Mr. 
Campbell’s descent, family, birth, &c.” should occasion no surprise 
among his readers. For young Duncan was born in Lapland, a vague 
country or region that only at the time of Campbell’s birth was 
receiving its measure of adequate geographical description. 
source of information about Lapland was Johannes Schefferus’ fasci- 
nating book Lapponia, published at Frankfurt in Latin, 1673; it was 
translated and published at Oxford in the following year, and a sec- 
ond and much enlarged edition appeared in an anonymous translation 
at London in 1704 under the title The History of Lapland: contain- 
ing a Geographical Description, and a Natural History, of that Coun- 
try; with an Account of the Inhabitants, their Original, Religion, 
Customs, Habits, Marriages, Conjurations, Employments, &c.* It is 

: quite apparent that the author of Duncan Campbell, commonly ac- 
cepted as Defoe, cribbed all his factual information about Lapland 
) from the pertinent chapters of the 1704 edition of Schefferus’ 


History? 

Johannes Schefferus himself never set foot in Lapland, amazing as 
this may appear in the light of the scholarly accomplishment of his 
) History; but it is a fact that accords fittingly with the journalistic 


biography of Campbell and the imaginative voyaging of Gulliver. It 
is the thesis of the present essay that Defoe used Schefferus’ Lapponia 
and that Swift very likely used the Life of Duncan Campbell in writ- 


ing the first two chapters of Laputa. 


At the risk of monotony, but in order to demonstrate conclusively 
: Defoe’s reliance on Schefferus, one has only to compare a number 
; of parallel passages from the two works. The first place in Campbell 
- that shows unacknowledged borrowing from Schefferus is Archibald 


Campbell’s derivation of the name Lapland: “fortune,” Duncan’s 
father wrote home, “seemed to make me an exile, or a banished man” ; 


1 Bjorn Collinder, The Lapps (Princeton, 1949), briefly indicates the import- 


ance of Schefferus (1621-1679) as a compiler of data on Lapland; see pp. 185, 
244, and 221, where Lapponia, it is said, “is still regarded as the standard work 
in this field.” This fact is also stated in Edward G. Cox, Reference Guide to 
the Literature of Travel, Vol. 1: The Old World (Seattle, 1935 [ed. 1948]), 


p. 178. 


2In one or two places Defoe’s words seem to place a debt on the edition of 
1674; the quotations from Schefferus that follow are all from the later edition, 


however. 
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so Lapland (which is a word originally derived from the Finland word lappi, 
that is, exiles, and from the Swedish word Jap, signifying banished, from which 
two kingdoms most of our inhabitants were banished hither, for not embracing 
the Christian religion) was certainly the properest country in the world to 
receive 


With this bare statement may be compared the more than four 
tightly printed pages “Of the Name of Lapland” in Schefferus’ first 
chapter. There philological speculation about the word Lapland is 
buttressed throughout with learned quotations and allusions—Schef- 
ferus was a philologist. In the middle of the disquisition is a sum- 
marizing passage : 

the true Origin of their Name seems to have been deduced from the Lapponian 
word Lapp, i.e. Banish’d or Expell’d. We are obliged to Mr. Zachary Plantin 
for this Interpretation; For, the Laplanders being originally Finlanders (as will 
be shewn hereafter) and forced to leave their native Country, were afterwards 
by the Finlanders call’d Lapps or Exil’d, the beforementioned word Lappi 
implying as much in the Finland Tongue, as one forced to the remotest Parts. 


Like Gulliver in Lilliput, Archibald Campbell found himself in 
“quite another world” : 


the men are all of them pigmies to our tall, brawny Highlanders; they are, gen- 
erally speaking, not above three cubits high, insomuch that . . . I was the tallest 
man there, and looked upon as a giant. (p. 14) 


Defoe has omitted a reference to the ugliness and deformity of the 
Laplanders, but his source is plainly to be found in Schefferus : 


Isaac Vostius makes them quite mishapen, and not above three Cubits high; these 
are his Words: The Laplanders, Samryedes, and of any others live more north- 
erly, are all deformed, and have crooked Bodies. They are, however, no Pigmies, 
being commonly about three Cubits high, and sometimes more.* 


The ellipsis in the quotation above from Duncan Campbell stated the 
dimensions of Lapland, namely, that it was “reckoned by the inhabi- 
tants to be above a hundred German leagues in length, and fourscore 
and ten in breadth.” These same words come from Lapponia; one 
of Schefferus’ informants, Andreas Burzus, “allots above a Hundred 
German Leagues for its Length and Fourscore and Ten for the 
Breadth.” 

The rest of the chapter in Duncan Campbell can be similarly docu- 
mented from the History of Lapland. To spare the reader, parallel 
passages are merely listed below: 


Duncan CAMPBELL SCHEFFERUS 
p. 14: “The district in which I live Ch. 1V (“Of the Division of 
now .. . Kimi Lapmark, another dis- Lapland”), p. 22. 
trict of Lapland.” 


3 The History of the Life and Adventures of Mr. Duncan Campbell, ed. Tal- 
boys (Oxford, 1841), p. 14. The quotations from Campbell refer to this text. 

4 Schefferus, Chap. V (“Of the Temper of the Laplanders”), p. 24. 

5 Ibid., Chap. II (“Of the Situation of Lapland’’), pp. 10-11. 
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pp: 14-15: “prefect, or governour of Ch. IV, p. 21. 
Uma Lapmark.” 

p. 15: “she told me the customs... Ch. IV, p. 23. 
just like our clans.” 


p. 15: “As she was beyond measure Ch. V (“Of the Temper of the 


beautiful . . . and of good birth.” Laplanders”), p. 25. 

p. 16: “As to marriage . . . the Ch. XXV (“The Manner of Court- 

greater disinclination she shows.” ship and Marriages . . .”), pp. 285-86, 
292-93. 

p. 19: “the people here judge of the Ch. XXVI, p. 299. (This and the fol- 

sex of the child by the moon... to lowing passage are copied practically 

be big with a girl.” verbatim from Schefferus’ authority.) 

p. 19: “to consult the moon ...or Ch. XXVI, p. 299. 

die soon after it is born.” 

p. 20: “arising partly from the Ch. XXVI, p. 298. 


remainder of pagan worship. . . 
more obstinate inhabitants.” 

The amount of material Defoe has compressed into his letter about 
Lapland as compared with that of his source explains the necessarily 
sketchy, paste-pot impression of that chapter. The first chapter is 
not the whole of Duncan Campbell, but it is the most vivid part of the 
book ; and for it we are indebted to Johannes Schefferus as well as 
to Defoe. 

Critical opinion about Swift’s originality would be altered if his 
sources for Gulliver's Travels could be as easily and obviously located. 
So far, however, with a few trifling exceptions, Swift remains enig- 
matic and the “allegory” of the Travels concealed; though there are 
countless similarities between incidents in the Travels and other 
works, classical and modern, they are general likenesses that do not 
incriminate Swift as a direct borrower. For example, hardly a con- 
crete instance of his use of Robinson Crusoe, and indeed scarcely a 
single allusion to Defoe, has been traced in Swift’s works, close as the 
two books and the two men appear to be related.*® 

Among the places where Swift has possibly utilized the writing of 
his political enemy Defoe, the most prominent is the conception of 
Laputa, the flying island of Book III of Gulliver’s Travels. Indebted- 
ness, in varying degrees, has been traced here to Defoe’s Consolidator. 
Like Defoe and Schefferus struggling over the name Lapland, Gul- 
liver is concerned to account for the flying island’s name. His deriva- 
tion should be set next to those of Defoe and Schefferus quoted 
earlier : 

Lap in the old obsolete Language signifieth High, and Untuh a Governor; from 
which they say by Corruption was derived Laputa from Lapuntuh. But I do not 


approve of this Derivation, which seems to be a little strained. I ventured to 
offer to the Learned among them a Conjecture of my own, that Laputa was 


® The fullest study of this relationship is, of course, John F. Ross, Swift and 
Defoe, University of California Publications in English, Vol. 11 (Berkeley, 
1941), where previous investigation is summarized. To the general allusions 
pointed out by scholars in Ross’s bibliography, John R. Moore added “A Defoe 
Allusion in ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’” N&Q, Vol. 178 (Feb. 3, 1940), pp. 79-80. 
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quasi Lap outed; Lap signifying properly the dancing of the Sun Beams in the 
Sea; and outed a Wing... .7 

Is it too obvious that Laputa may owe something to Lapland for its 
form, and that the transparency of the Lap syllable accounts for a 
failure by commentators to consider it? As usual with Swift, only the 
slightest tangency with a source appears to lurk behind his sentence ; 
but the name Laputa is strangely reminiscent of the Uma Lapmark 
district of Campbell, and the phrases “Untuh a Governor” and “Lap 

. . Signifieth High” recall the clause from Duncan Campbell, “who 
was prefect, or governor of Uma Lapmark, which is a post of great 
[high ?] distinction” (pp. 14-15). This statement about the governor 
of Uma Lapmark follows directly upon the paragraph of philology, 
so that it is not at all impossible that Swift’s mind joined this syllable 
(from the word he intended to satirize) to a key word or two in the 
next paragraph. 

If it be conceded that Swift may have known the Life of Duncan 
Campbell, other parallels between the two works assume more sig- 
nificance. Nothing, undoubtedly, can be finally proved by lining up 
passages similar in diction and context ; but in tracking Swift through 
the mazes of his Gulliver, conjecture may well be entertained and 
given its weight. And there are some interesting likenesses between 
Gulliver and Campbell. To start with Gulliver, he had been boarded 
by pirates and set adrift alone: 

I set up my Sail, the Wind being fair, with a Design to reach the nearest of 


those Islands, which I made a Shift to do in about three Hours. It was all 
rocky ; however I got many Birds Eggs. . . . (p. 139) 


Archibald Campbell, born in the Shetlands, “used to condescend to 
mix with the common people,” who “are mostly very nimble and 
active in climbing the rocks in quest of those eggs and fowls” (p. 8). 
Gulliver spent one fairly comfortable night “under the Shelter of a 
Rock” ; five days later he arrived at the farthest island: 


I found the Island to be all rocky, only a little intermingled with Tufts of 
Grass, and sweet smelling Herbs. I took out my small Provisions, and after 
having refreshed myself, I secured the Remainder in a Cave, whereof there were 
great Numbers. I gathered Plenty of Eggs upon the Rocks, and got a Quantity 
of dry Seaweed, and parched Grass, which I designed to kindle the next Day, and 
roast my Eggs as well as I could. (For I had about me my Flint, Steel, Match, 
and Burning-glass.*) I lay all Night in the Cave where I had lodged my Pro- 


7 Gulliver's Travels, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1941), p. 146. Further ref- 
erences are to this edition. In compiling “A Gulliver Dictionary,” I offered a 
speculation about Laputa in accordance with the premises of that article, and fell 
back on the traditional note about Swift's satire of Dr. Bentley; see SP, L 
(1953), 612-13. Those who suspect Swift of the greatest deliberation in creating 
the names in Gulliver's Travels may see in the words Lap and Untuh, and their 
synthesis Lapuntuh, a hint of Duncan Camp’ell’s name! 

8 A thrust at Crusoe? Strangely enough, Robinson Crusoe leaves his readers 
in a quandary as to the way he made his numerous fires to cook hts turtle’s eggs. 
This secon or deliberate neglect of the really minute circumstance, in which 
Swift excels in Gulliver's Travels, is typical of Defoe’s relatively hasty, careless 
technique. Like riches and salvation, everything succeeds with Crusoe. But how 
did he light his fires ? 
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visions. My Bed was the same dry Grass and Sea-weed which I intended for 
Fewel. I slept very little; for the Disquiets of my Mind prevailed over my 
Wearyness, and kept me awake. (p. 140) 


Campbell, too, having got separated from his fellow egg-hunters, 


was the unfortunate person left behind, having wandered too far, and not minded 
how the day declined, being intent on his game. He passed that night, you may 
easily guess, without much sleep, and with great anxiety of heart. (p. 9) 


These incidents are not exactly the same; but the disasters suggest 
each other, as so much of the Travels brings Defoe’s Crusoe to mind. 
Swift’s marked repetition of Gulliver’s catching birds’ eggs particu- 
larly implies mockery of his source. 

Is there not, furthermore, a source in Campbell’s History for the 
method by which Gulliver is taken up into the Flying Island? He 
was, he writes, “drawn up by Pullies” connected to “a Chain . . . let 
down from the lowest Gallery, with a Seat fastned to the Bottom . . .” 
(p. 142). The Shetlanders were similarly let down and raised among 
the rocks: 


the higher and lower rocks have two stakes fastened in each of them, and to 
these there are ropes tied; upon the ropes there is an engine hung which they 
call a cradle, and in this a man makes his way over from the greater to the 
smaller rocks, where he makes a considerable purchase of eggs and fowl; but 
his return being by an ascent, makes it the more dangerous, though those on 
the great rock have a rope tied to the cradle, by which they draw it and the 
man safe over for the most part.® (pp. 8-9) 


In Chapter II of his third voyage, Swift (through Gulliver) ap- 
pears to be even more subtly elaborating on the facts of Mr. Duncan 
Campbell’s life, especially “The method of teaching deaf and dumb 
persons to write, read, and understand a language.” It is unnecessary 
to review this method or the extracts printed by Campbell from Dr. 
Wallis; we need only compare a few more passages. First, in place 
of the deaf and dumb (like Campbell himself), Swift provides a 
people whose 


Minds . . . are so taken up with intense Speculations, that they neither can speak, 
or attend to the Discourses of others, without being rouzed by some external 
Taction upon the Organs of Speech and Hearing. ... (p. 143) 


This vacuity requires the services of those distinctive nurses the Flap- 
pers. Thus Gulliver is brought into the royal presence and flapped 
into answering the king: 


but I made Signs as well as I could, that I had no Occasion for such an Instru- 
ment; which as I afterwards found, gave his Majesty and the whole Court a 
very mean Opinion of my Understanding. (p. 144) 


There follows a rather abrupt transition from this audience to Gul- 
liver’s dismissal and consequent dinner, a meal that is carefully larded 
by Swift with what amounts to lists of dishes, mathematical figures, 


~ 9 Cf. the modern practice in Norway illustrated in Life, XXXIX (Aug. 29, 
1955), 8-9. 
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and musical instruments. He finishes the account by telling how he 
took the opportunity to “ask the Names of several Things in their 
Language.”” And, so adept is Gulliver at learning languages, “I was 
soon able to call for Bread, and Drink, or whatever else I wanted.” 
Likewise, the learner is provided in Campbell's tract with a table 
of the signs of deaf-and-dumb language. The conclusion is that such 
a table will fit the handicapped person for human converse: when 
sign language is mastered, 
the marks B, R, E, A, D, and so of all other words, corresponding with such 
fingers, conveys through his eyes, unto his head, the same notion, viz., the 
thing signified, as the sound we give to those same letters, making the word 
“bread,” do into our heads through the ears. (p. 31) 


Gulliver is shortly instructed to learn the language of Laputa. He 
and his tutor 


sat together four Hours, in which Time I wrote down a great Number of Words 
in Columns, with the Translations over against them. I likewise made a Shift 
to learn several short Sentences. ... [The tutor] shewed me also in one of his 
Books, the Figures of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, the Zodiack, the Tropics, and 
Polar Circles, together with the Denominations of many Figures of Planes and 
Solids. ... And thus in a few Days, by the Help of a very faithful Memory, I 
got some Insight into their Language. (p. 145) 


How innocently Swift puns on the word “insight” in the last sen- 
tence of the quotation, as if he would conceal under the reader’s eyes 
his use of a source where sight is the key to understanding! For, as 
Dr. Wallis wrote in Campbell’s essay, 


It is most natural, (as children learn the names of things,) to furnish him by 
degrees with a nomenclator, containing a competent number of names of things 
common and obvious to the eye, that you may show the thing answering to such 
a name, and these digested under convenient titles, and placed under them in 
such convenient order, in several columns, or other orderly situation in the 
paper, as by their position best to express to the eye their relation or respect to 
one another. As contraries or correlatives one against the other, subordinates 
or appurtenances under their principle, which may serve as a kind of local 
memory. (pp. 32-33) 


After this outline of method are several word lists containing or 
suggesting the very terms Gulliver himself has listed. A direct com- 
parison of these may be left to the inquisitive reader. But the likeli- 
hood of Swift’s knowledge of the History appears patent in this pair 
of sentences: 


Gulliver: He [the tutor] brought with him Pen, Ink, and Paper, and three or 
four Books; giving me to understand by Signs, that he was sent to 
teach me the Language. (p. 145) 

Campbell: It will be convenient all along to have pen, ink, and paper, ready at 
hand, to write down in a word, what you signify to him by signs, and 
cause him to write, or show how to write what he signifies by signs; 
which way of signifying their mind by signs, deaf persons are often 
very good at. (p. 40) 


Further, Gulliver’s “I likewise made a Shift to learn several short 
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Sentences,” is suspiciously like Dr. Wallis’ statement just after the 
passage quoted above, that “such plain discourse put into writing, and 
particularly explained, will teach him by degrees to understand plain 
sentences. .. .” 

In addition to the resemblances (if they are not more) now noted 
between Swift and Defoe in the derivation of the name Laputa, the 
background of their travels, and the language and kind of people in- 
volved, a fourth theme in Gulliver’s Laputan experience may have 
come from Campbell’s History. This is the social aspect of Laputa. 
Campbell’s father, as we have seen, had married the daughter of a 
(deputy) governor of Uma Lapmark. This woman “was beyond 
measure beautiful, she was extremely good humoured, a thing rarely 
to be met among Lapland women...” (p. 15). Impediments to mar- 
riage and a possibly long courtship (facts from Schefferus) are dis- 
cussed; but the two lovers determine to marry, concluding with a 
rationalization that Swift may have reserved for his own purposes 
later : 


Our women are very coy, when they are courted, though they have never so 
much an inclination to their suitor; but good reason and the commerce I have 
had with persons of politer nations than ours is, teach me that this proceeds en- 
tirely from vanity and affectation, and the greatest proof of a woman's modesty, 
chastity, and sincerity, certainly, consists, contrary to the general corrupted 
opinion, in yielding up herself soon into the arms of the man she loves. For she 
that can dally with a heart she prizes, can give away her heart, when she is once 
balked, to any man, even though she dislikes him.2° (p. 17) 


Most indicative of the society in which Campbell finds himself is 
the belief in second sight and astrology, e.g., when the Campbells pre- 
dict the sex of their unborn child. Defoe writes that such beliefs have 
been “accounted by some, and those wise and judicious men too, to 
be ridiculously superstitious . . .” (p. 19). (The word “judicious” 
wiil leave its mark.) After the birth of Duncan, Archibald Campbell 
felt homesick for his Shetland isle and tried to persuade his Lapp 
wife to sail off with him: 


but she denies me with kind expressions, and says, she owes too much to the 
place, however less pleasant in itself than other climates . . . ever to part from 
it.... But my way of persuading her consists in endeavouring to make her in 
love with the place, by agreeable descriptions of it, and likewise of the humane 
temper of the people; so that I shortly shall induce her to signify to me that it 
is her own will to come with me, and then I shall seem rather to consent to her 
will, than to have moved it over to my own. (pp. 22-23) 


These ideas, if they are being used in Gulliver's Travels, suffer a 
change in translation. Swift's intent is to pervert the literal reporting 
of Defoe’s Campbell ; he has also added much detail. When Laputans 


10 The attitude of Campbell’s Lapland mother toward marriage does not en- 
tirely agree with Defoe’s doctrine of a “passive” courtship and “Negative 
Voice”; but the exigencies of Campbell’s situation may account for the diver- 
gence. See Spiro Peterson, “The Matrimonial Theme of Defoe’s Roxana,” 
PMLA, LXX (1955), 186-87. 
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would “praise the Beauty of a Woman,” they might draw upon 
“Words of Art... from Musick.” Is this the way to praise a woman 
beautiful “beyond measure”? As for astrology, the Laputans “have 
great Faith in judicial Astrology, although they are ashamed to own 
it publickly” (pp. 147-48). Unlike the Laplanders, whose faith in 
astrology was customary—but the implication of Swift's change is 
clear enough, the Laplanders should have been ashamed! Laputan 
women are different from the Lapp kind too: 


The Women of the Island have Abundance of Vivacity; they contemn their 
Husbands, and are exceedingly fond of Strangers, whereof there is always a 
considerable Number from the Continent below . . . but are much despised, 
because they want the same Endowments. . . . 

The Wives and Daughters lament their Confinement to the Island, although 
I think it the most delicious Spot of Ground in the World; and although they 
live here in the greatest Plenty and Magnificence, and are allowed to do what- 
ever they please: They long to see the World, and take the Diversions of the 
Metropolis, which they are not allowed to do without a particular Licence from 
the King ; and this is not easy to be obtained, because the People of Quality have 
found by frequent Experience, how hard it is to persuade their Women to return 
from below. (pp. 149-50) 


This analysis of Laputan (and, for one reader, Lapp) life is followed 
in the Travels by a polished example of the allegorical Swift in proof 
of Gulliver’s description of Laputan women. The anecdote about the 
perverse devotion of the court lady to “an old deformed Footman” 
could be a commentary on the sort of female loyalty that Campbell 
would “persuade” his well-born Lapp wife into in leaving her native 
heath for life among the Scots. Gulliver editorializes on the anec- 
dote as follows: 


This may perhaps pass with the Reader rather for an European or English 
Story, than for one of a Country so remote [as Laputa]. But he may please to 
consider, that the Caprices of Womankind are not limited by any Climate or 
Nation.... (p. 150) 


To sum up: Swift is already charged with having directly or in 
recollection used Defoe’s Consolidator for the concept of Laputa. 
Could it have been part of his grand scheme in writing Laputa, with 
its bitterness against projector-ship, to add to a palpable hit at Defoe, 
a Master Projector, another blow at Defoe’s alias, Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell? It is tantalizing to think that the opening chapters of each book 
are more than fortuitous in their similarities. A common source like 
Schefferus might account for Lapland background, but it could not 
cover Swift’s use of Dr. Wallis’ sign language, among other things. 
Campbell’s biography has both a set of realistic adventures and a 
course in learning a “foreign” language, two elements Swift could 
profitably use. The sign language, most striking perhaps of all the 
parallels, could be easily adapted to the needs of the Laputans, whose 
scientific knowledge and interest in projects have made them as much 
oblivious to humane concerns as a deaf and dumb person must be. 

The cheerful optimism of Defoe’s Campbell in attempting to over- 
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come his formidable physical hardships and the ease, in fact, by 
which Dr. Wallis prognosticates success may have struck the chord 
of irony in Swift that caused him to imitate the method in Laputa. 
Thus Gulliver learned the sign language quite mechanically, he hav- 
ing presumably the good memory that Wallis’ system required. The 
contrast here between Gulliver and Campbell represents in some 
degree the difference of cultures symbolized by their authors: the 
conservative humanist as against the middle-class dissenting apostle 
of trade. In this view Campbell's History must be credited with fur- 
nishing Swift some “insight” into the social muteness of the Laputans, 
as remote from the world as real Laplanders. Possibly the actual 
muteness of the deaf and dumb provided Swift with an—if the term 
is appropriate—“objective correlative” of the mental blankness he 
desired to represent by the Laputans. 

The query naturally arises whether Swift might have known who 
the author of the Life of Mr. Duncan Campbell was? John F. Ross 
has remarked the few definite allusions Swift and Defoe made to each 
other during the time when both were working for Harley’s ministry, 
and how, as the years passed, “Swift did not think of Defoe; Defoe 
did not have time to think of Swift, but did not forget him.” '* Pos- 
sibly Swift did*not forget Defoe completely in the decade or more that 
elapsed between his powerful days at Court and the publication of 
Gulliver's Travels. For example, one of Defoe’s longest outbursts 
at Swift, in his Review of December 14, 1710, rebuked Swift for his 
poor manners; one passage there reads as follows: 


A Footman may talk saucily to a Gentleman, and he deserves the cane for it; 
but if a Gentleman is Angry at a Footman, he will talk still to him as a Gentle- 
man, and be angry like a Gentleman. 

Now the author of the Examiner, tho’ he haughtily tells the World No. 16, 
He has kept a Footman, does not pretend to tell the Review, that he the Review 
has been a Footman. . . .!2 ; 


If Gulliver's Travels was, among other things, a new way to pay 
old debts, we may read in Swift’s reference to “an old deformed Foot- 
man” a crude reminiscence of Defoe’s sarcastic text. Swift’s allegory 
of the Laputan court lady sneaking off to her footman may be his 
answer to Defoe’s allegory of the “Mastive and the little Spaniel,” to 
which Defoe turns in the next paragraph of his Review attack. 


University of Hartford 


11 Ross, p. 26. 
12 Quoted in Ross, p. 18. 
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The Sources of “The White Devil.” By GuNNaR BoKLuNb. Uppsala: A.-B. 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln; Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard; Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, English Institute Uppsala University, 
Essays and Studies on English Language and Literature, Vol. XVII, 1957. 
Pp. 226. 25/-. 


Examining material most Webster scholars have ignored, this book describes 
contemporary documents pertaining to the notorious Italian scandal (ca. 1580- 
85) upon which the English dramatist based his tragedy, offers a detailed hy- 
pothesis about Webster’s specific sources, and concludes with an essay into Web- 
sterian criticism. Readers will find the historical sections most interesting, for 
here Boklund not only presents his own theories but classifies and analyzes at 
length the many accounts of the affair that might possibly have come to the 
dramatist’s attention. 

From the confusion of letters, manuscript narratives, and published histories 
which narrate the fatal infatuation of Paolo Giordano, Duke of Bracciano, for 
Vittoria Accoramboni, Boklund singles out an Italian avviso, already well- 
known to Webster scholars as a major source, arguing that “it has been put 
beyond reasonable doubt that [this] version of Vittoria Accoramboni’s life . . . 
served Webster as a source of his play, although by no means necessarily or 
even probably in the form with which we are now familiar.” 

The avviso exists now only in a German translation in the Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna, printed by von Klarwill in his edition of the Fugger newsletters (1923). 
Although providing few details not found in other documents, the bilingual man- 
script is valuable for “the unique manner in which it brings the various inci- 
dents, historical and non-historical, into connection with one another,” including 
such significant information as the murder of Bracciano’s previous duchess, 
Lodovico’s having committed his revenge-murders on the orders of a “Gross- 
Potentaten,” and his having surprised Vittoria with the words “Me conosciate 
voi?” Minor incidents in Vittoria’s early career and a detailed description of a 
papal election Webster got from A Letter lately written from Rome, by an 
Italian Gentleman (London, 1585; usually attributed to John Florio). 

The two narratives leave only three “historical” elements in the play unac- 
counted for—the Virgilian phrase “Manet alta mente repostum,” references to 
Vittoria’s chambermaid’s having been involved in the intrigue, and references to 
the role of the historical Marcello (Webster’s Flamineo) in the murder of Vit- 
toria’s first husband. Boklund offers as a solution alternative hypotheses: either 
Webster had available a third account plus a standard history (Campana or 
Doglioni), or he employed a version of the Fugger newsletter narrative which 
had more information than that printed by von Klarwill. By adding to these 
documents two works outside the area of the historical event—Erasmus’ Funus 
(for the behavior of the supposed Capuchins in Act V) and Boaistuau’s Thea- 
trum Mundi (for the poisoning of Bracciano)—Boklund feels that “the extent 
and nature of Webster’s knowledge of the life of Vittoria Accoramboni has now 
been revealed.” 
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Boklund is aware of some of the difficulties inherent in his theories, among 
them the absence of an Italian version of the Fugger newsletter, and the unlike- 
lihood of a Jacobean dramatist having had all the indicated documents in his 
possession. He admits that “the general meagreness of the material remains 
conspicuous,” maintaining that Webster had to rely upon imagination and dra- 
matic tradition to a greater extent than hitherto supposed; for example, the 
trial scene and such minor incidents as Lodovico’s passion for Isabella and 
Flamineo’s plot to have Vittoria pistol herself. 

But there are other difficulties, such as his failure to demonstrate Webster's 
knowledge of Italian (one is struck by the absence of verbal parallels between 
the supposed sources and the play; significant in view of Webster's known 
fondness for other men’s words) and his apparent ignorance of the English 
translation of Jerome Bignon’s treatise on papal elections, A Brief, but an 
Effectuall Treatise of the Election of Popes (1605). Bignon, as J. R. Brown 
has recently shown, offers many of the details of Webster’s conclave—far more 
than A Letter lately written from Rome. Puzzling, too, is Boklund’s failure to 
follow up Boaistuau’s marginal admission that the poisoned helmet episode came 
from the popular Jerome Cardan. 

Indeed, a major inconsistency in Boklund’s method is highlighted here; his 
ready acceptance of the non-“historical” Funus and Theatrum Mundi for two 
episodes in The White Devil, side by side with his insistence that other similar 
incidents must be sought only in the Bracciano-Accoramboni documents. In 
view of what can be learned of Webster’s methods of composition simply by 
reading Lucas’ comments, the limited confines of Boklund’s search seem un- 
fortunate. 

Boklund’s effort to base a critical reading of the tragedy upon the somewhat 
uncertain foundation of presumptive sources is of less interest, for he further 
handicaps himself by refusing to consider Webster’s verbal borrowings (an area 
in which suggestive work has been done by Crawford, Anderson, and Dent) and 
by his isolation of The White Devil from Webster's other works (The Duchess 
of Malfi alone is mentioned in the text, and that only once). Although his criti- 
cism is at times perceptive, his conclusion that the tragedy is a study of a world 
where neither Christian morality nor amoralism is sufficient, one in which “the 
immeasurable gap between the laws of God and the ways of man has seldom 
been illustrated with such piercing irony” is disappointing. The value of his 
book remains in the description and analysis of Webster's potential sources, not 
in its criticism. 

In closing, it must be noted that Boklund has encountered unusual typo- 
graphical difficulties, for in spite of an errata sheet listing twenty changes, there 
are still an alarming number cf minor errors. Quotations from The White Devil 
are carelessly transcribed, the title of a major document (Florio’s Letter) is 
variously capitalized, and a check of references to Boklund’s own text and to a 
few easily obtainable volumes reveals a lack of precision and occasional inac- 
curacy. The persistence of errors on the very pages corrected on the errata 
sheet does not increase the reader’s confidence that Boklund’s less accessible 
material has been treated any more carefully. 


Frank W. WapswortH 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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The History of Fanny Burney. By Joyce Hemtow. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1958. Pp. xvi + 528. $8.50. 


The members of the Burney family, like James Boswell, formed the habit of 
keeping diaries and saving letters. Toward the end of her life Fanny Burney 
destroyed much of the material left by her father and her deceased son, but 
trunks of manuscripts survived. From these records, now scattered in a dozen 
great libraries and private collections, Joyce Hemlow has fashioned an excellent 
biography. The task was no easy one. Besides the bulk of material that had to 
be studied and sifted, there was the problem of dealing with a woman whose 
life spanned eighty-eight years and who, as novelist, social celebrity, court 
attendant, and wife and mother, had several careers. None of these aspects of 
Fanny’s existence has been neglected. Indeed, what the author provides is a 
skillful combination of critical biography and the life and times record of an 
unusual woman. 

When Mrs. Thrale first met the young author of Evelina, she criticized her 
conversation as marked by “scruples about Elegancies.” Miss Burney, who had 
been brought up in a middle-class family, was probably feeling her way with 
new and distinguished acquaintances. She quickly responded to the tone of 
Streatham society, however, and became the confidante of Mrs. Thrale and the 
favorite of Dr. Johnson. Through her eyes we see him, sometimes extremely 
irritable, but more often affectionate and charming. There was the time, for 
instance, when he joined Mrs. Thrale and Fanny in composing a mock elegy 
on a Woman of the Town. This extemporaneous performance, which is repro- 
duced on page 114, excellently illustrates both Johnson’s playfulness and Miss 
Burney’s readiness to retreat from her sometimes prudish mien. It is also one 
of numerous examples of Joyce Hemlow’s fine judgment in selecting significant 
illustrative material. 

Her insight into the main character is equally good. We see Fanny as she 
matures, displaying a kind of ambivalence. At times she appears as much con- 
cerned with propriety as do the characters in her novels. Yet various acts, such as 
her marriage at the age of forty-one to the penniless but always gallant Monsieur 
D’Arblay, reveal her as an independent person who could defy convention. Un- 
fortunately she never created such a realistic heroine. That was chiefly because 
she belonged to an age of sentiment. 

How deeply sentimentality affected the late eighteenth century is frequently 
impressed upon the reader of this biography. Certain artificial conventions were 
followed in both literature and society. When the hero of Evelina drops to his 
knees to propose, we may feel that his ardor is overacted. Yet Monsieur 
D’Arblay assumed the same posture when he confessed his love to Fanny. One 
wonders if he had been coached by reading her book, or if he was merely follow- 
ing a well-established custom of lovers. In her novels Fanny scrupulously 
adhered to the system of etiquette prescribed by the courtesy books of the age. 
She appears to have anticipated that many of her readers would be young women 
educated in fashionable boarding schools. 

An earlier version of Evelina, designed for the entertainment of her family, 
had been written in a colloquial style, as excerpts reproduced in this biography 
show. Before printing the work, Fanny altered the language to make it more 
elegant and elevating. She knew, especially after her visits to Streatham, that 
people of fashion did not usually conduct themselves with the timidity of Evelina 
or the punctilious reserve of Lord Orville. Indeed, Fanny rejected one of her 
early suitors, a Mr. Barlow, because she found his conversation “stiff, studied, 
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and affected.” But she believed that fiction should provide an exemplary pattern 
of manners and employ a formal type of language, not unlike the poetic diction 
in favor during her youth. In her later novels, although the wave of sentiment 
was receding, she emphasized stiffness of speech and stuffiness in her characteri- 
zations to an even more deadly degree. As a result she has few readers today. 
But no one should hesitate to read The History of Fanny Burney. It is a delight- 
ful and a distinguished work of scholarship. 


Maurice J. QUINLAN 
Boston College 


Nietzsche's Influence on Swedish Literature, with Special Reference to Strind- 
berg, Ola Hansson, Heidenstam, and Fréding. By H. Bortanp. Gote- 
borg: Elanders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, Goteborgs Kungl. Vetenskaps- och 
Vitterhets-Samhalles Handlingar, Sjatte Foljden. Ser. A, Band 6, No. 3, 
1956. Pp. 177. Kr. 15:-. 


To determine the initial impact of Nietzsche's ideas on Swedish literature, 
Harold Borland has restricted his study to three of Sweden's greatest writers— 
Strindberg, Heidenstam, and Froding—and to Ola Hansson, the poet and essay- 
ist who never quite lived up to his early promise. For each of them, Borland has 
set out (1) to determine which works of Nietzsche he read; (2) to document each 
one’s reaction to Nietzsche as revealed in letters, unpublished articles, marginal 
comments, and published statements; (3) to trace the effects of his exposure to 
Nietzsche on later literary works; and (4) to determine to what extent each 
was prepared for Nietzsche's ideas and even anticipated them. In a sense, Bor- 
land proposed to find out if Nietzsche contributed materially to the shift in 
Swedish literature from the naturalism of the 1880's to the highly different and 
far richer neo-romanticism of the 1890's or if he simply “confirmed and strength- 
ened forces which were already active” (p. 9). The results of the investigation 
are interesting and convincing. There is nothing startlingly unexpected among 
them, however. 

Strindberg reacted to Nietzsche with unusual enthusiasm. He read Jenseits 
von Gut und Bose, Der Fall Wagner, Gotzendimmerung, Zur Genealogie der 
Moral, and Menschliches Allzumenschliches; he urged several of his friends to 
read Nietzsche ; and, for a brief period, he corresponded with the German philoso- 
pher. Borland’s conclusions should not prove surprising to any student of 
Strindberg : 


The encounter was primarily of psychological importance. Strindberg found in 
Nietzsche’s attacks on conventional social and ethical values justification for 
his own attitude. ... Nietzsche came as a dreamed-of ally and provided very 
welcome dynamite; Strindberg was not unprepared for Nietzsche, at all events 
for Nietzsche the destructive critic. His own satires of society in Rodda rummet 
and Det nya riket may be said to represent his Unseitgemasse Betrachtungen. 
(pp. 45-46) 
Borland does indicate, however, the relatively small number of parallels between 
Nietzsche and the Strindberg works that have to some degree seemed Nietzschean 
—Tchandala, I havsbandct, the Preface to Fréken Julie, and the Voltaire essay— 
but emphatically states (p. 45) that “the signs of Nietzsche's influence in Strind- 
berg’s creative writings are deceptive, however striking they may appear.” 

The impact on Ola Hansson was decidedly different. Not only was he enthusi- 
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astic about Nietzsche from the time Strindberg introduced him to the German's 
books, but he surrendered immediately to Nietzsche and accepted his works as a 
revelation, read his works as just that, wrote two important essays and a news- 
paper article about Nietzsche, and then in 1889 wrote Ung Ofegs visor, prose 
poems decidedly reminiscent of Zarathustra in both form and content. Nietzsche 
stimulated Hansson mentally and spiritually for a time. 

Verner von Heidenstam probably read less of Nietzsche’s works than any of 
the other three. That he was fascinated by Nietzsche’s style and that he found 
some of the latter’s ideas attractive are clearly facts, but, as Borland shows 
through his examination of the recorded evidence, including Nietzschean notions 
in Heidenstam’s writings before he read Nietzsche, Heidenstam was the one who 
asserted his artistic independence most firmly. Heidenstam was aristocratic and 
arrogant; he was a jealous guardian of his own independence and individualism. 
Although he had more in common with Nietzsche temperamentally than any of 
the others, he became in no sense an imitator or blind follower of Nietzsche. 

Froding was both attracted and repelled by Nietzsche; as Borland says, “The 
artist responded, even though the humanist was repelled” (pp. 130-31). Tracing 
Froding’s reading of Nietzsche, reactions to his works, sporadic indications of 
influence, and examination and rejection of Nietzsche’s ethic, Borland shows that 
Froding was the one among the four writers who was most consciously aware 
of Nietzsche’s ideas and seriously tried to refute them. 

In addition to assembling the essential details about an important factor in 
Swedish literary history and clarifying that factor, Harold Borland has carefully 
resisted the temptation to see influence where there is only temperamental affinity 
or coincidence. His final conclusion (p. 162), “The reactions to Nietzsche of the 
four writers considered are very different, but in each case it would seem that 
Nietzsche drove them to be more intensely themselves ard to follow their instincts 
as artists untrammelled by social or narrow aesthetic theory,” is objective and 
honest. A needed sequel to this well-written and illuminating book is a study of 
Nietzsche's role in the development of later writers in both Sweden and Swedish 
Finland. 


WALTER JOHNSON 
University of Washington 


Wachter und Hiiter: Festschrift fiir Hermann J. Weigand zum 17. November 
1957. Edited by Curt von Faser pu Faur, Konstantin ReIcHarpt, and 
Hertnz BLunm. New Haven: Department of Germanic Languages, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1957. Pp. 176. $4.00. 


Hermann Weigand is one of the most eminent Germanists of our time. The 
wide range of his interests and the originality of his thought impresses all who 
are familiar with his writings, of which a list is compiled at the end of the vol- 
ume. It is, therefore, only fitting that his colleagues and friends should have 
honored him with a Festschrift on the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday. The 
themes of its essays are as varied as Professor Weigand’s own writings. They 
range from an analysis of Old Icelandic verses to an interpretation of a novel 
by Hermann Broch. In the first essay of the book, Konstantin Reichardt dis- 
cusses some strange verses from the Edda relating to Odin at the gallows and 
argues that they are an adaptation of the death of Christ to a Northern back- 
ground. George Nordmeyer’s “Syntax Analysis of the Old High German Jsidor” 
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is highly technical. It will be of great interest to the expert, but its rather 
formidable terminology makes it difficult for the lay reader to understand. 
Heinz Bluhm raises the important problem of what Luther could mean for the 
present age. He seeks to discover what Luther’s response would be were he 
confronted with the secular world of today. He singles out his conception of 
ethics and suggests that here the substance of his thought would be valid, even 
though modifications might have to be made. Professor Bluhm’s speculations 
are stimulating; it is, however, a moot point whether his method of secularizing 
Luther’s thought is legitimate. 

The late Erich Auerbach succeeds in crowding into his “Literary Public and 
Literary Language” a wealth of knowledge drawn from the whole of European 
literature. He stresses the importance of these two concepts for a synthetic view 
of literature and for the poetic and intellectual evolution of the West. The prin- 
cipal characteristics of a literary language which distinguish it from colloquial 
language are that it is both selective and conservative. The late Robert T. Clark, 
Jr., contributes an illuminating article on the function of Nacht and Zeit in the 
poetry of Gryphius. Clark’s penetrating analysis reveals how a proper under- 
standing of Gryphius’ use of these two key words enhances our intellectual and 
emotional appreciation of his poetry. 

Victor Lange’s “The Language of the Poet Goethe, 1772-74” is stimulating. 
His comments on the image of the false prophet in that period of Goethe’s work 
and on Goethe’s awareness of the insufficiency of language are particularly 
useful. It is, however, somewhat tantalizing that Lange was unable, presumably 
because of shortage of space, to develop his suggestion that this sense of the pre- 
cariousness of language may be the key to the poetic achievement of Werther. 
Following the method developed in Goethe’s Faust as a Renaissance Man, Har- 
old Jantz explores a symbolic prototype to Faust the ruler, which he finds in 
Plutarchian heroes. Robert L. Beare, in his essay “Goethe, Poet or Symbol,” 
examines T. S. Eliot’s Hamburg lecture on “Goethe the Sage.” Stuart Atkins 
analyzes the criticism of Heine’s Neue Gedichte and urges that, on the basis of 
this cycle, Heine should be considered “as the creator and only 19th century 
German master of a form of serious anacreontic verse for which few close 
analogues might be found in the long history of poesie galante.” — 

Heinrich Henel’s investigations into the sources of C. F. Meyer’s poem “Nach 
einem Niederlander” provide a model essay of its kind, for he does not merely 
trace the probable source, but also shows its relevance for an interpretation of 
the poem. René Wellek’s authoritative essay, “Wilhelm Dilthey’s Poetics and 
Literary Theory,” shows his significance as a literary theorist and whets one’s 
appetite for the still unpublished volumes of his History of Literary Criticism. 
Hermann Meyer skillfully unravels Thomas Mann’s use of quotation from 
Goethe in Lotte in Weimar and argues that these quotations act like leitmotivs 
and integrate the work into a coherent whole. 

Finally, Curt von Faber du Faur traces the role of the Seelenfiihrer in Her- 
mann Broch’s Der Tod des Vergil, throwing light on an important aspect of this 
book and showing how mythology is created in this novel. He supports his 
thesis by quoting from an important letter of Broch’s to Hermann Weigand 
which is a testimony to Professor Weigand’s standing in the world of letters. 
It was a happy thought to round off the volume with this letter from Broch and 
with two letters each from Thomas Mann and Richard Beer-Hofmann. 


H. S. Reiss 
McGill University 
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